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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@— 
TYNE French Elections came off on Sunday, and ended in a 
total defeat of the Boulangist coalition. They have 
earried, or may carry at the second ballots, six districts of 
Paris; but throughout France they reckon only 36 victories, and 
their total array, including Monarchists and Imperialists, will 
he little more than two-fifths of the Chamber. At present the 
Republicans have 215 candidates returned, and the Boulangists 
159. The Republican candidates with few votes are unani- 
mously retiring from the second ballots, and the candidates 
with most votes will therefore be returned on October 6th. 
In that case, the Times’ correspondent says, the Republicans 
willcarry at least 106 seats out of 186, and adding to their side 
the 10 Colonial returns, which are really nominee seats for 
the Government of the day, we shall have :— 











Republicans... ve ane aes w. «©8381 
Opposition aie “ce vee Bee ic ae 
Mmimum Majority ae : ' 92 


It is impossible till October 7th to give exact figures; but it 
is believed that the proportion of Moderate Republicans re- 
turned is much greater than in the former Chamber, and that 
M. Clémenceau’s following has much diminished. He himself 
needs a second ballot. 


Of the Boulangists pure and simple who have been elected, 
the General himself, M. Naquet his thinking man, M. 
Laguerre his trumpeter, and M. Dérouléde his Tyrtzus, 
are the most important; but the General himself will not, 
it is said, be allowed to sit. The Revising Committee 
of the Seine have invalidated his election for Montmartre, 
on the ground that he is under sentence for treasonable 
practices, a plea which he can only get rid of by returning. 
If he returns, he will be arrested and tried again by the 
High Court, and this time the sentence would be a reality. 
He will, therefore, not return, and the idea of the party is to 
propose Revision, in the hope that eighty Republicans who 
promised it to their constituents, will support the proposal 
in the Chamber. That scheme will fail, for the eighty will 
declare the vote inopportune, and many of the Monarchists, 
to show their disgust with Boulangism, and their reluctance 
to follow the author of the Divorce Law, will abstain. It is 
more probable that a portion of the Right will follow the 
Moderates in supporting a new Ministry pledged to Economy, 
Protection, and a truce with the Catholic Church. 


Only one important figure will be missing from the Chamber. 
M. Jules Ferry has been defeated by the peasantry, who 
cannot forgive his expenditure of conscripts in Tonquin. He 
is a loss to the Opportunists, to whom he gave backbone; but, 
on the other hand, M. Léon Say, who resigned the Senate, has 
been elected at the first ballot. He is the Mr. Goschen of 
France, and the natural pivot round whom all moderate men 
will fall into rank. Besides his claims asa politician, he has long 
deprecated extravagance, and may be able to devise the large 
economies upon which the constituencies are believed to have 








insisted. He is a Free-trader in principle, but may possibly 
bring himself to declare that, as regards agricultural produce, 
he cannot resist the universal demand of the corn-growing 
peasantry. The Ministry will, it is said, resign after 
October 6th, in order to leave M. Carnot’s hands free, and 
a new and stronger Ministry, with a new programme, will be 
ready to meet the Chambers in November. M. Brisson will, 
it is believed, be President of the Chamber; and it will soon 
be seen whether a steady majority can be organised, or whether 
the party just now united by its fears will divide again in its 
security. 


The Cologne Gazette, which has an underground communica- 
tion with Prince Bismarck, publishes some alarmist “ revela- 
tions” as to the policy now dominant in Russia. General 
Obrutcheff, Chief of the Staff and head of the Panslavist 
party, recently, it is said, submitted to the Czar a Report 
dwelling on the certainty of a Western war, and urging his 
master to risk financial embarrassment in order to complete 
the strategical railways to the Western frontier. The Czar, 
though he recognised the counter-arguments pressed by his 
Finance Minister, gave the order, and the lines between St. 
Petersburg and the frontier, Wilna and Warsaw, Wilna and 
Kovno, and Smolensk and Kieff, are to be doubled by May. 
The object of this revelation is said to be to facilitate the 
passing of the Army Bill authorising separate corps d’armée 
for Alsace-Lorraine; but it is probable that the German 
Government wishes its people to be informed of all the occur- 
rences which threaten them, and also to give the Austrians, who 
havea habit of going to sleep, an effectual reminder that Russia 
is awake. The new railways probably do not mean war, but 
only that the Czar is determined, should events force his hand, 
to be completely ready. 


A writer in the Times, obviously possessed of exceptional 
information, states that the new Emperor Kwangsu, though 
only eighteen, is believed by those having access to the Palace 
to be a man of much intellectual capacity, with a decided will 
of hisown. As his authority is quite unimpaired, he brings 
a new force into Chinese politics which it will be the business 
of diplomatists to measure. The prevailing theory is that 
he leans to the old Conservative side. The writer believes 
that he is beyond assassination, as the death of tbe last 
Emperor excited too much suspicion; but his health is bad, 
he being “a puny youth, with an exceedingly large head and 
a melancholy countenance.” The difficulty with such a man 
must be to bring to his mind a knowledge of actual facts. He 
does not travel, he does not read, and he talks to no one 
except the official circle, which often combines to deceive 
him. Kings, however, are curious, like other men, and we 
presume the Emperor, if he pleased, could find informants 
who would tell him a little truth, though they would probably 
be either women or clerks of the lower order. It would be 
difficult, too, to prevent his seeing the two or three Europeans 
who are really great Chinese officials. 


The internal trouble in Servia seems to be coming to a head. 
Queen Natalie has taken a house in Belgrade, and announces 
her intention of residing there. As she is popular with the 
mass of the voters, and has great influence with the Regents 
and her son, this means that she intends to rule Servia,—of 
course in Russian interests. This seems to her husband a 
personal defeat, and exasperates him to such a degree, that he 
threatens either to remove his son from Servia, or to declare 
himself Regent during his minority. It is supposed that the 
soldiers, who are still attached to King Milan, would, if he 
took any bold step, obey his orders; and the Regents are 
therefore at their wits’ end, and inclined to risk anything 
“short of restraining King Milan by physical force.” In 
brief, King Milan is very much inclined to undo his abdication 
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rather than let his repudiated wife reign in his stead; and if 
he does, he must, it is said, summon Austrian assistance, and 
so bring on the conflict so carefully avoided. We do not 
doubt the ex-King’s influence, so often demonstrated, or his 
ability, so often proved; but a counter-revolution would 
require nerves which he probably does not possess. He would 
have to face Russian agents full of disappointment, and excited 
even beyond the point at which they ordered the kidnapping 
of Prince Alexander. 


It is worth while noticing that Mr. Blaine, the American 
Secretary of State, is steadily pursuing one favourite object 
of his policy. His agents have summoned a “Congress” of 
North, Central, and South America, which will, we imagine, 
practically be a Congress of diplomatists. They are to meet 
next week at Washington, and they incline, it is understood, 
towards “reciprocal trade among American nations,”—that 
is, we imagine, to Free-trade confined to the two continents. 
To secure that, each State must denounce the “ most-favoured 
nation ” clause in its treaties; and as that can only be done 
under the protection of the United States, a long step towards 
a Protectorate will have been taken. We do not see why the 
rest of the world should object. After all, the Protectorate 
exists in fact, though it is covered up under appeals to the 
Monroe doctrine; and so long as the League is defensive, Europe 
has no particular need to interfere. Only, if the Union assumes 
to protect the Spanish States, she ought to prohibit their 
internal quarrels, and to be responsible if her protégés break 
international law. ‘We should like to know, as a matter 
of historical interest, what attitude the Empire of Brazil, the 
only great State in the two Americas which is neither English 
nor Spanish, assumes towards this movement. 





On Monday, Mr. Gladstone received at Hawarden a deputa- 
tion from the Hyde Reform Club, Cheshire, sent to congratulate 
him on his golden wedding, and made a speech which, like 
most of his speeches of late, was a little mixed. He made some 
admirable remarks on the late strike, which he thought had 
added strength to the side of labour in its struggle to arrange 
terms with capital, but added that the tendency among different 
trades to combine with one another was due to coercion in Ire- 
land, which, to speak plainly, is not sense. He gave a shrewd hit 
tothe rural bimetallists, who were not, he intimated, influenced 
by any currency craze, but solely by the hope of the higher 
prices which would follow inflation. That is sharp-sighted ; 
but Mr. Gladstone added that Mr. Chaplin was a Protectionist, 
which was a little hard, as Mr. Chaplin now holds that view 
only as a counsel of perfection, just as a Quaker holds the 
doctrine of non-resistance, but pays for police protection. 
The remainder of the speech was all about the criminality 
of the means by which the Act of Union was carried—not 
worse, at all events, than the means by which the Saxons 
won Britain—and the non-existence of a compact with Ireland 
“ according to the fleshly tablets of the heart.” The arm of 
flesh, we quite acknowledge, has more to do with the Union 
than “fleshly tablets ;” but is not that true of every political 
arrangement ? How much money would the Treasury receive 
if the Exchequer would not prosecute a defaulter? Carlton 
Terrace is not saved from plunder by love, but by police. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney, speaking at Liskeard on Wednes- 
day, treated his hearers to one of those massive pieces of 
oratory in which he excels. The chief points in the address, 
which was mainly occupied with Ireland, we have dealt with 
at length elsewhere. Doubtless there was nothing very new 
in pointing out how hurry runs through and vitiates the 
whole of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy ; how, when the eighty- 
five Parnellites were elected in Ireland, he immediately occu- 
pied himself with the thought of how to get rid of them; 
how he produced his Colonial form of Home-rule in a hurry; 
and how, when that was rejected by the nation, he was equally 
precipitate in accepting the advice of Mr. Stead to convert his 
scheme intoafederal shape. Still, these facts gained something 
like a new significance from the force with which they were 
stated. Throughout Mr. Courtney’s speech there was a tone of 
conscious superiority which, though it will no doubt irritate 
intensely many of those who most agree with him, is to us 
not only amusing, but a real source of satisfaction. When 
so many statesmen seem to despair of their own powers, a 
little cocksureness is infinitely refreshing. 





ee 

Speaking in support of Mr. Chaplin’s candidature 
Monday at the Sleaford Corn Exchange, Mr. Stanhope 
Secretary of State for War, made one of those pail e 
sense, commonplace speeches which always delight the Btn 
of the serious-minded portions of a rural audience. The ay ; 
ments in favour of the Government, which many politicians 
find a very great difficulty in stating, simply because they A 
so obvious as to sound like truisms, were boldly set forth be 
Mr. Stanhope, and, we expect, with no small benefit to th, 
cause of the Union,—for what is wearisomely stale to the 
statesman is often a new ray of light to the voter. «]¢» he 
said, “a working man committed an offence against the law 
they ran him into prison at once; and why should they exempt 
Members of Parliament?” In the same style the speaker 
recapitulated the good deeds of the Government. They have 
provided for the defence of the country, they have reduced the 
interest on the National Debt, they have lowered the duties on 
tobacco and taken a penny off the Income-tax, and they have 
“given to agriculturists an enormous boon in the revision of 
local taxation.” No doubt such a speech cannot be called very 
striking. While, however, the Gladstonians are talking about 
the guilt and incapacity of the Government, it is well worth 
making. 


Mr. Chaplin has been re-elected for Sleaford by 4,386 votes 
to 3,078, being seven more than his majority in 1885, when he 
polled 4,761 votes to 3,460 given to Mr. Sharpe. The reduced 
figures are due, it is said, to an actual decline in the register, 
and the total lesson of the election would seem to be that the 
history of the last year, and the oratory of all the Glad- 
stonians, have left country electors absolutely unaffected, 
Mr. Chaplin had the help, no doubt, of the Liberal Unionists, 
but the Gladstonian candidate had the assistance of any 
amount of Irish oratory, and of a wide belief that his rival 
had opposed the grant of allotments. The steadiness of the 
vote is most satisfactory, more so, perhaps, than an increase 
would have been. That might be due toa passing feeling; 
but steadiness such as that exhibited in Sleaford springs 
from a conviction beyond the power of talk to alter. 


Mr. Balfour has written two letters on the question of Irish 
University Education. In the first, addressed to Mr. C. H. 
Firth, he points out the absurdity of the Gladstonians com- 
plaining of Rome-rule being established by aid given to higher 
education for Irish Roman Catholics, and yet advocating a 
measure which would endow the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
not only with the power of promoting similar objects, but of 
employing public funds for “deliberately propagating Roman 
Catholic opinion among those who do not belong to that com- 
munion.” In the second letter, addressed to the Rev. James 
Kerr, the secretary of the Scotch Protestant Alliance, Mr. 
Balfour, after quoting his correspondent’s question as to 
whether the Government are favourable to the creation of an 
Trish Catholic University out of national funds, says :—‘“I 
have to say, in answer, that though I desire to take steps to 
promote the higher University education of the Roman 
Catholic population, the foundation and endowment of a 
University for that purpose, so far as I am concerned, has 
never been in contemplation, and is not, in my opinion, 
necessary.” We presume from this that the plan favoured 
by the Government is the grant, in some shape or other, of 
a certain annual sum to the already existing but voluntary 
“Catholic University.” After all, the form does not greatly 
matter. The principle which has been yielded is the essential 
thing. The Government will henceforth assist University 
education for Irish Roman Catholics, not in the manner 
which seems best to Englishmen, but in that considered best 
by the majority in Ireland. 


Sir William Macgregor, the Administrator of British New 
Guinea, has been sending home accounts of his successful 
attempt to scale the Owen Stanley range, the loftiest chain of 
mountains in his dominions. The highest crest of the ridge, 
found to be 13,121 ft. above the sea, was named after the 
Queen, and Mount Victoria can now claim with certainty to 
be the highest peak in British Australasia. Up toa height 
of about 8,000 ft., the climate proved foggy and unpleasant. 
Above that altitude, however, it is pronounced to be “one of 
the finest in the worid.” The exploring party lived for ten 
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sea, and never saw a cloud. The 


: steep towards the sea, slope more gradually 
pacsate :eP post ge at easily be traversed. On the summit, 
boom es of Sir W. Macgregor were gladdened = sight of 
daisies, buttereups, forget-me-nots, and white wou er. Larks, 
too, like those of England were also constan y met with. 
mre discovery of a highland region within the tropics, where 
Europeans will be able to live in a temperate and invigorating 
climate, is a matter of no small importance. © Sir William 
Macgregor has proved that, after all, mountain-climbing is 
not ha useless a pastime as it is often declared to be. 


days over 10,000 ft. above the 


The Times during the past week has been full of letters on 
eames at the Public Schools, a number of corre- 
spondents complaining of the fact that boys are forced to 
lay football and cricket against their will. No doubt a strong 
in can be made out against the system of obliging boys of 
weak constitution to undertake athletic feats beyond their 
strength. The plea, too, that in many instances the abstention 
from violent exercise is perfectly compatible with health, is 
sound enough. The parents who argue thus from the security 
of their own libraries, would, however, talk very differently 
were they confronted with the problem of managing a great 
boarding-school. As a matter of fact, the compulsory playing 
of games is essential to the maintenance of the morale of a 
body of four or five hundred boys herded together under 
unnatural and artificial conditions. If they were to be 
foreed to allow the boys to idle about just as they chose 
whenever they were not in class, we do not believe that a 
dozen head-masters could be found to undertake the responsi- 
bility of keeping open their schools. The remedy for the abuses 
of the present system lies with the parents. They should be 
careful only to send boys to boarding-schools who are fit to 
stand the physical strain of compulsory athletics. The weak, 
or those exceptional lads who are marked out for students 
by being born with bodies which, though healthy, require no 
exercise, and, indeed, only suffer from it, had far better be 
kept at home. 


compulsory 


Tt is said that, of all accents, Englishmen catch the 
American and the Irish most quickly. Men come back from 
a month’s visit to the States talking through their noses, and 
from an Irish trip with their voices permanently softened. 
We do not know whether the statement is true, but certainly 
Englishmen catch Irish style very fast, as witness this letter 
from Mr. Conybeare, published in the Western Daily Mercury: 
—“The brutality of Balfour is only equalled by his stupidity. 
While he thinks to ingratiate himself with the Catholic 
hierarchy by a bogus promise to give them a Catholic 
University, he is making his despicable misrule still more 
loathsome to every honest Catholic by the insults he almost 
daily heaps upon the devoted priests of the people. The 
other day it was the priests of Clare against whom he levelled 
his lying and unmanly insults.” Mr. Conybeare has still a 
few days to stay in Derry Gaol, and by the time he emerges 
he will be fully competent to act as a popular Irish editor. 
That should be some compensation for his detention. 


The police have totally failed to discover anything about 
the last murder in Whitechapel, and the body of the victim 
has not been identified. The coroner’s jury on Tuesday 
returned a verdict of “ Murder against some one unknown,” 
and it is evidently the opinion of the doctors, who gave the 
only sober evidence—the men found asleep under the 
arch having been too drunk to form opinions or notice 
events—that, while the woman may have been killed by 
the notorious Whitechapel murderer, it is more probable that 
she was killed by some one else, and her body brought from 
some distance. In the latter event, there is a chance of 
evidence at some future time, as there was probably a con- 
federate who was not the actual murderer, and who may 
betray him, either for a reward or for conscience’ sake. In 
either case, it seems proved that a district cannot be watched 
like a room, the watchers getting tired and negligent, and 
that we must wait for evidence until a reviving thirst for 
blood, or the desire to keep on astonishing the world, compels 
the miscreant to commence operations once more. 


Lady Holland died at Holland House on Monday, and with 
her one of the most famous titles in English history becomes 


extinct. The peerage ended with the death of her husband, 
who was the last male descendant of the man who might have 
rivalled Chatham had he not cared for money more than fame, 
and who left a son, Charles James Fox, to be the intellectual, 
moral, and political antithesis of William Pitt. Lady Holland 
had lived in retirement too long to make her death in any 
sense a great social event. London, however, is eager to 
learn what is to be the fate of the house, and as to 
how the heir—said to be Lord Ilchester, the descendant of the 
elder brother of Henry Fox—will deal with the property. 
No doubt the associations of a house to which Crom- 
well, surrounded by his red-coated Lifeguards, was wont 
to ride from Whitehall, where Addison died, where Charles 
Fox spent his boyhood, and where the great Lady Holland 
drew round her all the wits and poets of two generations, are 
sufficient to claim its preservation. To us, however, it seems 
far more interesting as a beautiful piece of Elizabethan 
architecture set in an English park, and yet not four miles 
from Charing Cross. Surely there must be some millionaire 
ready, if it comes into the market, to purchase such an oasis 
in the desert of streets. It is a pity that the Royal Grants 
Bill is passed, or the nation might, by giving it to the Duchess 
of Fife as her dowry, have put Holland House out of the 
reach of the speculative builder. 


The latest project of the engineers, who will never be satis- 
fied till they have made England as easy of invasion as 
Belgium, and have endowed us with the blessings of the 
conscription, is to throw a huge iron bridge across the Channel. 
A detailed plan to this end, drawn up by M. Schneider, of 
Creuzot, was read on Tuesday before the Iron and Steel 
Institute, assembled this year in Paris. The success of 
the enormous spans used at the Forth Bridge, 130 ft. above 
high-water mark, have shown the project to be by no means 
impossible. There are convenient banks in the water-way 
between Cape Gris-Nez and Folkestone, the nearest points on 
the coast, which will afford resting-places for the piers, and 
nowhere will the depth of water be a serious impediment. 
Then, too, steel, as has been shown at the Forth Bridge, can 
be used in the construction, and so a saving of 50 per cent. 
in weight be effected. The distance between the piers 
for the small spans will be 300 métres, and between those for 
the large, 500. The scheme, if ever carried out, will cost, it is 
caleulated, about £34,000,000,—a fact in itself enough to con- 
demn the proposal, when a system of steam ferry-boats could 
be managed at a tenth of that sum. Of course, there are to be 
precautions against the bridge being used by aninvading army, 
which would be about as trustworthy as a declaration by a 
single French Minister of War purporting to bind all his 
successors not to use it. Fortunately, the tunnel would be 
cheaper, and the tunnel is condemned. 


On Thursday, Mr. Llewelyn Davies read an admirable 
paper before the Diocesan Conference of Carlisle on the 
relation of the Church to Socialism. He thought that the 
Church should be Socialist so far as the grand object of 
Socialism—the elevation of the poor—was concerned, and 
that it had hitherto leaned a little too much towards the 
rich. It should, however, aim rather at leading than following 
the multitude, and should, in particular, avoid three dangers. 
One was economic blundering such as might frighten away 
capital. A second was teaching the poor to rely upon State 
aid until character in general became lowered; and a third 
was “that of encouraging society in general, and the working 
classes in particular, to make of material comfort the highest 
aim in life.” It would never do to make of the poor a lower 
human class, for whom the things of true price were the things 
of the body. That is admirably said; and if Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies had added a fourth danger, that of considering poverty 
a sufficient excuse for breaking the divine law, we could accept 
his paper as a nearly complete statement of the truth. He 
does not, however, quite sufficiently repudiate the notion, now 
so prevalent, that we may steal if only the theft is for the 
benefit of many. All England has no more right to take one 
silver spoon than any individual burglar has. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 








New Consols (2?) were on Friday 963 to 97. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


HE French habit of demanding a second ballot when- 

ever a candidate fails to obtain a majority of all the 
’ votes polled, impairs the dramatic effect of a general 
election ; but there can be no serious doubt as to the broad 
result of the struggle of Sunday. France by a majority 
of three to two, and Paris by a majority of 5 per cent., 
have refused to remodel the Constitution in an anti- 
Parliamentary sense. There may be a restricted Revision, 
though we think it will be avoided, eighty Republican 
candidates having, it is said, agreed to that; but govern- 
ment by the Chamber is not to be superseded by govern- 
ment through a single representative. The people have 
decided that they will go on with their existing institu- 
tions, and change the men with whom they are dissatisfied, 
before they change the form of government under which 
they live. That is a most sensible resolution, and pro- 
nounced, as it has been, in no uncertain voice, it should 
have a prodigious effect upon the internal politics of 
France. To begin with, it must make Republicans feel 
secure. The sudden fall of M. Grévy, the change in the 
vote of Paris, the rocket-like rise of General Boulanger, 
and perhaps some internal consciousness of ill-desert, had 
shaken the nerve of the Republican Party, made them 
bitter and querulous, and induced them to listen to every 
project for once again “ conciliating the people.” They see 
now that the people are firm in their favour for a Constitu- 
tion under which they themselves are absolute; that they 
want a new outturn from the mechanism, and not a new 
machine; and that if it will but work steadily, they prefer 
the Republic to any form of personal government. King, 
Emperor, and Dictator, all were before them wrapped in 
the word “ Boulangism.” That is an immense source of 
confidence, and should embolden moderate men to hold 
together, construct a capable government, and support it 
steadily, without too much fear of the effect on votes. If 
the persecutions and the extravagances and the intriguings 
of the last four years have not alienated the people from 
the Republic, moderation and ability certainly will not, 
and a majority once organised may go forward without 
fear. That will tend strongly towards stable government, 
all the more because the Republicans returned are generally 
moderates, election by districts tending to the election 
of the influential, and because it is understood that they 
have received one or two definite mandates from their 
electors. They are to insist on reductions in expense, and 
to raise prices for the benefit of producers. ‘“ Economy” 
and “ Protection” are, in fact, the peasants’ cries; and, as 
we judge from the Premier’s speech and some other signs, 
they will be obeyed. The dominant party has been 
thoroughly frightened, it has been in close contact with the 
electors, it is still threatened by a third of the Chamber, and 
it will probably close up its ranks behind the remodelled 
Administration which President Carnot is to form. That 
Administration will have, of course, to contend with the 
tendency of French parties to form groups, with the dis- 
integrating effect of personal ambitions, and with the per- 
manent difficulty presented by the caprices of Paris; but 
it will have some unusual advantages. It has got in M. 
Constans, whose place in the country is settled by the 
elections, a strong man who is not unpopular ; it will be 
released in great measure from its fear of the Reds, whose 
number is reduced to sixty; and it will commence work 
in the beginning of a cycle of prosperous activity. France, 
like England, is saving money fast, investors are eager for 
new opportunities, and the defeat of Boulangism relieves 
speculators, inventors, industrials, and capitalists from an 
overshadowing fear of disturbance. France should be 
prosperous for a time, and her Government liberated from 
that dangerous opposition which is born of distress, and 
which acts on but does not formulate its discontent. It is 
useless to prophesy about a country where Boulangism 
suddenly seemed to have become a creed ; but the political 
‘steadiness of her peasantry under great provocation, and 
at the very moment when the cycle of revolution had come 
round, gives her Government a sheet-anchor which should 
produce at least comparative stability, if only because, 
if faction should prove incorrigible, it will give Presi- 
dent and Senate the courage to dissolve, and ask the 
constituencies to send them up new men. Want of stability 





ee) 
is the true drawback to Parliamentar : 
France, and an election like this, which should at tt > 
give the Ministry consistency, for they as well ag the 
Republic have received a vote of confidence, will of its if 
help to relieve it of that source of recurrent weakness ‘Tt 
is not wise to be too sanguine, but the vote of the peasantry 
is the most reassuring incident in all the recent history of 
France. hs 

To Europe at large, the result of the Election 

be a great relief. The Republic has a strong him = 
would, if provoked, accept war,—possibly, if over-tempted 
by circumstances or a great alliance, would declare war ; 
but it may be taken as certain that the leading Repub. 
licans are not seeking war. While they bear rule, they do 
not want grand risks, which for them, as individuals 
would have in any case inadequate compensation. If 
defeated, they would be politically dead, even if half of 
them were not sent to Cayenne; and if victorious, they 
would be superseded by the Generals and the “ organisers 
of victory,” who would have recovered the lost provinces 
They prefer to wait, and as Germany also prefers to 
wait, and the allies of Germany must wait if Germany 
does, Russia remains the only Power likely to disturb the 
European world. The Russian Czar, however, is most un- 
willing to accept the responsibility and the labour and the 
risk of Western war, and the Russian people desire an 
alliance before they make war, as a guarantee of limited 
liability. It is most difficult for a Court like that of St. 
Petersburg to form an alliance with a Republic, even if it 
threatens to last, and so help it to show that a kingless 
State may win victories in the field. It is easier to turn 
eastward, where, if effort fails, one can recede and not be 
pursued ; and though that course may mean mischief to 
Great Britain, the Continent, if it expects that mischief, will 
be only the more relieved. England is not loved abroad, 
nor liked, except by Italy. General Boulanger, as successful 
adventurer, must have fought in the end; but the Republic 
can go on suffering the armed peace which she has endured 
for fifteen years. It is reported, and is probable, that this 
consideration weighed among others with the peasantry ; 
and if it be so, the star of the General will probably be 
found to have set for ever. He has had his chance, and 
has lost it. So long as no General Election had taken 
place, there was always the chance that he might gain the 
plébiscite, and so recover all; but his name has now 
been formally voted on and rejected by two-thirds of 
the constituencies. That is a sentence as well as a 
vote. It is most improbable that the coalition which 
used him as a banner will adhere to that ensign now it is 
in the dust; and if it does, it can, in the face of the 
majority, accomplish very little. A third of the House 
cannot defeat two-thirds, and failing the General, the 
Opposition has no man to put forward with the smallest 
hold upon the country. It is not likely that the election 
for Montmartre will be validated by a hostile majority, 
even if the decision of the Revising Committee annulling 
the vote turns out to be illegal, and without his inviolability 
as Deputy, General Boulanger would only return to France 
to be tried by a High Court which has already declared 
him guilty of treasonable practices. His only chance 
now is a war; and if the peasantry, in rejecting his name, 
meant to decline war, that chance shrinks into one possessed 
by almost any military rival. Allowing for the unforeseen, 
which so often occurs in France, we should say that 
Boulangism was “ played out,” and that the next danger 
to the Republic would arise from some other source, and 
introduce to Europe some other name. The whole incident 
in which the General has been pivot, has been one of the 
strangest in modern history, and opens up a vista of end- 
less possibilities of a revival of Czsarism ; but it ended, 
we fancy, with the returns of Sunday. That is not to be 
lamented by any, whether Frenchmen or outsiders, except 
that numerous class who ask of politics first of all that 
they be not dull. A good deal of the scenic’in contemporary 
history departs into oblivion with General Boulanger. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S LATEST SPEECH. 


." it were not disrespectful—for we have little patience 
with disrespect towards a statesman still so great— 
we should say that Ireland, which was Mr. Gladstone’s 
subject, had become Mr. Gladstone’s fad. On every other 
topic he keeps all his powers, thinks clearly, speaks 
eloquently, and gives his audience the guidance of a 
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: eel to be at once vigorous and sound. 
“ —_— oaod comes into his recollection that 
Jlect grows troubled, begins to lose its sense 
at clear intellect 8" ; here non 
the ‘on gees inter-relations of events whe e 
of. eee lous of evil reports, and sometimes even 
exist, grows e of its keenness in distinguishing right from 
loses the edg otting, for instance, is not preferential dealing, 
wrong. Bo Gladstone saysitis. Take the speech of Monday 
though Mr. en to the Hyde Reform Club of Cheshire, 
last at Hawar rnals, we are sorry to see, are treating as 
which etd a Has anybody during the whole struggle 
merely half so wise or so broad as Mr. Gladstone’s 
said anything h t strike? He looks 
al judgment upon the recent strike? — 
ne all details, passes over all petty incidents, sees 
y . that the men won because of the general sympathy 
clean'y hem, admits that this sympathy is a new force 
- ese sa the hands of labour in the never- 
et ee which it drives with capital, and accepts 
= se as, on the whole, beneficial alike to the nation 
bs humanity. The terms of the great partnership, 
whi h must always be settled with difficulty, are, he says, 
bse diy readjusted, and “looking at the condition of the 
iD, id. an enlightened impartial observer, without 
bs — to the rural district, the manufacturing district, 
rar ading district, or any district in particular, casting 
oe wie pri the whole field, will be disposed to think that 
gh apt interests of humanity this remarkable strike 
pot the results of this strike, which have tended somewhat 
to strengthen the condition of labour in the face of capital, 
is the record of what we ought to regard as satisfactory, 
as a real social advance; that it tends to a greater, a more 
uniform, and a more firm establishment of just relations ; 
that it tends to a fair principle of division of the fruits of 
industry.” Every moderate man who is also a reflective 
one feels that these sentences are wise, and could have 
been uttered only by one accustomed on this, as every 
other question, to survey the whole field, and not the little 
corner of it in which the struggle raged. But even while 
he must have been mentally preparing the words, the idea 
of Ireland occurred to Mr. Gladstone, and instantly his 
judgment was disturbed, and while still revolving wisdom, 
he uttered some sentences of positive folly. The cause of 
the new sympathy which had given the men their new force, 
was, he intimated, plainly coercion in Ireland! That had 
taught the workmen of different trades to combine and 
the public to pity, and had bound together parts of the 
country and of the world which had no necessary connec- 
tion with each other. Tenterden Steeple and Goodwin 
Sands !—was there ever so unreasonable an induction made 
before? If the assertion is well founded, if coercion has 
really such an educating effect in improving the general 
social tone, then let coercion continue until English 
mankind, taught by Mr. Balfour and enlightened by 
Resident Magistrates, grasp the whole idea of their own 
solidarity, and wars for wages cease for ever to be 
incidents in the history of labour. The induction, 
however, is a mere fantasy, born of the necessity which, 
whenever Ireland occurs to him, Mr. Gladstone feels of 
proving that everything which happens, good or evil, 
from outrages in Armenia to the extension of fruit- 
culture in Kent, has for its ultimate origin, by way of 
attraction or by way of repulsion, the rejection of Home- 
rule. That certainly causes London strikes, and perhaps 
the fall of the leaf. That,and no other, is the central idea 
of all facts of to-day, the explanation of all occurrences, the 
justification of all bad doings, the obstacle to everything 
that is done well. Because Irishmen who incite to crime 
are tried without juries, therefore lightermen in London 
subscribe to help stevedores, and Australian artisans 
telegraph remittances to sustain dockmen in asking dock 
shareholders for just a little more. 
It is just the same with the question which Mr. Glad- 
stone subsequently discussed, that of the candidates for 
whom Liberals should vote. There isa candidate, Mr. Keay, 
now standing for Elgin and Nairn, who either holds or is 
accused of holding Mr. George’s opinions, and believing 
that in England, as in ancient Peru, all land should be 
“nationalised,”—that is, as we understand it, owned by 
the State, aud redistributed every year or every seven 
years, at a rent, according to the needs of cultivators. A 
larger proposal, or one more revolutidnary, could hardly be 
imagined, or one better calculated to excite Mr. Gladstone’s 
intellectual and historic scorn. He has all his life been an 
advocate of individual property; he has passed his later 
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years in efforts to make of the tenants of Ireland part- 
proprietors; and the very condition precedent of his 
Home-rule Bill was that the agrarian question should 
be settled finally by making all tenants freeholders, 
subject only to a mortgage for a generation. He has, 
that is, striven with all his might to make nationalisa- 
tion impossible, for though you may steal or expro- 
priate the land of a little caste, no power, not even that 
of the Liberal Party, will ever get an acre out of the 
grip of millions of peasant freeholders. Accordingly, Mr. 
Gladstone does not mince words, but in one condensed 
and pregnant sentence, which we trust all England will 
remember for all time, he tells his audience that an advocate 
for nationalisation must be, by the necessity of things, either 
a robber or a fool :—* I will tell you what I think about it. 
I declare to you that I think the nationalisation of ‘the 
land, if it means the simple plunder of the proprietors and 
sending them to the workhouse, that, I consider, is robbery. 
I think nationalisation of the land, with compensation, as 
far as 1 can understand it, would be folly, because the 
State is not qualified to exercise the functions of a land- 
lord.” The natural sequence of that outburst would be 
advice to electors, should Mr. Keay be found to hold such 
opinions, to reject him with scorn; and we do not doubt 
that, under any other circumstances, that is the advice which 
Mr. Gladstone would have given. He gave the exact con- 
trary. Mr. Gladstone remembered Ireland, and adjured the 
electors to elect Mr. Keay because he was sound on Home- 
rule. ‘It does not matter,’ he said in effect, ‘if a man’s 
most distinctive opinions are such as could be held only by a 
fool or a robber, if only he is full of sympathy for Ireland, 
and of readiness to give up the burdensome task of helping 
to govern and guide her.’ This is indeed fanaticism, the 
elevation of Home-rule into a fetish in whose presence 
justice and wisdom are alike to be abased. It is the 
antinomianism of politics, under which faith in Home- 
rule is to be a sufficient substitute alike for morality and 
for judgment. Mr. Gladstone does, indeed, give as a reason 
for his advice his belief that nationalisation will never be 
carried ; but what kind of a reason is that? The repeal 
of the Decalogue will never be carried; but is that a 
reason why Liberals should elect men to represent them who 
make it their distinctive boast that they intend to propose 
itsrepeal? It is the fact that the candidates desire to repeal 
it which is their disqualification, not the chances of their 
success. On any other subject whatsoever, Mr. Gladstone 
would see that ; and if the question were, say, F'ree-trade, he 
would no more cover with his «gis a candidate who, being 
a Free-trader, advocated the repudiation of the National 
Debt, or, being a Free-trader, proposed that larceny should 
be no crime in the poor, than he would cover a convict or 
aman guilty of treasonable designs. It is only because 
the idea of Ireland enters into the question that his 
judgment is disturbed, and that he becomes for the 
moment—he, a moralist of the true lofty kind—ready to 
preach the doctrine that the end justifies the means. It 
is most melancholy, and almost justifies those who say 
that throughout the ages no Englishman has ever felt the 
drawing fascination of Ireland, that fascination which has 
been her charm and her ruin, without sooner or later 
betraying that all the bonds which restrict his impulses, 
moral as well as intellectual, have under that fatal influence 
grown loose. Recollect, it is Mr. Gladstone, not we, who 
declares that a candidate may preach a doctrine which 
must be either a folly or a doctrine of robbery, and yet be 
an excellent representative of Liberal electors. 

We regret this incident, probably in Mr. Gladstone’s own 
mind not an important incident, with a regret we can hardly 
express, not only because of our respect for him, but 
because we can see that it will greatly increase the grand and 
pressing danger of the Liberal Party. That party, if it could 
perish at all, which we entirely admit cannot happen 
unless it commits suicide, would perish of over-toleration. 
It is becoming a Church without either a creed, or a 
morality, or a code of discipline. Every wild fanatic, every 
dreamy faddist, every man who revolts against any law 
higher than his own will, has only to call himself a Liberal, 
and pledge himself to acknowledge Mr. Parnell as a lofty 
patriot, and he is received into the fold with open arms, 
and promised that if he will only vote straight, his ideas, 
be they directed against property, or against police, or 
against Christianity, shall have, to say the least, most 
respectful attention. It is held to be folly to reject any 
one, whatever his character or his opinions or his plans, 
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if only he will vote right whenever a division is taken 
on the absorbing question. Toleration like this must 
lead in the end to disintegration; but Mr. Gladstone 
says it is right, and, in fact, widens the basis of 
tolerance still further, until it includes all men; for there 
is no fad which, whether we regard its wisdom or its 
righteousness, could be pronounced much worse than the 
nationalisation of the land. Mr. Gladstone admits that 
fully, in so many words, and in this very speech, yet 
explicitly bids the Liberal Party vote for the victims of 
that fad. That, he says, is a trifle not worth thinking 
about. Then what is worth thinking about, or what 
can be a ground for rejecting any candidate? All 
principle disappears, and we have for our single and suffi- 
cient moral, social, and political law: ‘ Love the Irishman 
as yourself, and show your love by removing from 
him all vestige of restraint.” There are very few 
fanatics and no bad men who will refuse to profess 
that creed; and it is their adhesion, their influence, their 
silent action on its principles, which we dread for the 
Liberal Party, always too ready to believe that the very 
thunders of Sinai are not divine, if the majority vote 
them only discharges of electricity. Their greatest snare 
is their carelessness about the opinions of their candidates ; 
and here is Mr. Gladstone declaring that no opinion matters, 
provided it is one which Parliament will not immediately 
accept. 





MR. COURTNEY AT LISKEARD. 


geo quality which gives Mr. Courtney his unique 
position in politics is his sincere, and to a large extent 
well-founded, belief in his ability to set the world right. 
Most men are afraid of laying down the law, or making 
absolute statements, lest they should be told that they are 
doctrinaires, that they are lecturing grown-up statesmen 
as if they were schoolboys, or that they are too academi- 
cally minded for practical life. The Chairman of Com- 
mittees knows no such fears as these. If he sees the 
country is inclined to take a wrong road, he is not going 
to make any parade of humility when he orders it into 
the right one. He realises his duty far too clearly to make 
a pretence that the nation at large knows its business better 
than he does. Jike a faithful servant of the old school, 
he is determined to speak his mind on any matter 
that affects the welfare of the family. Whether it 
is pleasant for its members to be always addressed, even 
when they agree with him, in the style of, “If you don’t 
know how things ought to be done,I do,” is a matter 
that does not trouble him in the least. All he is concerned 
with is the giving of the very best possible advice when- 
ever it seems to him to be required. Like the old servant, 
too, Mr. Courtney cannot help introducing a tone of some- 
thing between pity and contempt into his lectures to his 
masters. We all know the beneficent tyrant-housekeeper 
who speaks of and to her masters as if they were a kind 
of feckless incapables, only to be kept from actual out- 
breaks of imbecility by very plain speaking indeed. This 
is exactly Mr. Courtney’s manner with the British public. 
He is not going to talk conventional rubbish to them about 
their knowing better than one who is only their servant ; 
not he. No absurd assumption that he is not in reality the 
superior can be tolerated for a moment. He understands his 
place and his duty, and if the public do not realise theirs, so 
much the worse for them. His duty is to show people what 
fools they will make of themselves if they do not follow good 
advice when it is offered to them, and theirs is to take the 
advice and to act on it. No doubt it is easy enough to 
make fun of such an attitude, and to represent Mr. 
Courtney as the dominie of political life whose doctrinaire 
discourses, be they never so full of sound sense, will be 
sure to fail in the task of persuading the electors. The 
great public, however, looks at the matter in a very 
different light. They, we take it, feel towards the man 
who often lectures them so unmercifully, exactly as a wise 
employer feels towards a somewhat masterful servant. 
The manner is well worth putting up with when the 
matter is so wise and prudent. For this reason Mr. 
Courtney is, in our opinion, one of the most useful 
politicians we have. The democracy which has just come 
into power is rather like a family that has newly risen in the 
world, and needs occasionally to be taken down by the firm 
and friendly hand of an old servant; and this is just the 
part which the Member for the Liskeard Division of 
Cornwall plays to perfection. No one who is capable of 





judging the matter fairly can, in fact, doub Npibeienie 
z ‘ , In fae . 
that Mr. Courtney’s defect of manner ieee np 
down the law too confidently, is compensated tore. th o ty 
a over by = straightforwardness, plain-speaki Sep 
no ae eet : , 
ie — gth and keenness of his insight into politica] 
In his recent speech at Liskeard, the various i 
qualities, both good and bad, of the Chairman of te 
mittees, were well illustrated. There was that ton ge 
half-pitying contempt for his hearers, and of perfect ¢ . 
fidence in his own judgment, which we may call his “ old : ”d 
trusted servant manner,” and in addition a grasp of th 
fundamental points of the Home-rule controversy which, 
as regards true moderation and instinctive perce tion 
of his enemy’s position, could have been ane hte 
by no other politician of the day. What Mr. Courtne 
had to say of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy a 
especially noteworthy. We regret that he employed 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s vulgar and insulting ‘ainiee 
in regard to the leader of the Opposition; but we 
cannot but admit that the ruling force throughout the 
evolution of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy has been hurry 
One of the chief grounds which the Liberal Unionists “ad 
for disagreeing with the man whom they once delighted to 
follow, is the fact that he originally attacked the Irish 
problem “half in a rapture and half in a rage,” and that 
ever since his efforts to press his schemes upon the country 
have been marked by an excitement and a feverish haste 
very little in accord with the calmness required for so 
stupendous an undertaking as the remodelling of the Con- 
stitution. No sooner had the eighty-five Parnellites been 
elected, to take Mr. Gladstone’s own account of the matter 
than he precipitated himself upon the scheme for dismissing 
Treland from her partnership with Great Britain, and for 
endowing her with institutions analogous to those enjoyed 
by the self-governing Colonies. With a rapidity truly 
marvellous, Mr. Gladstone moulded his plan and pre- 
sented it to Parliament and to the country. The measure 
was rejected; but Mr. Gladstone could not wait to convert 
the electors to his views. In the hope of forcing on the 
process of acceptance, he remodelled his scheme entirely, 
and with as great quickness as he had built up the original 
design, altered the very essentials of his proposal. The 
Sibyl, when her offer was refused, sternly raised her 
terms, and so punished the presumption of those who 
had withstood her. Mr. Gladstone only hurried off to 
bring out a new and improved edition of his work 
in which, to meet the wishes of his customers, he had 
made alterations and additions that entirely changed 
its character. In fact, if the country would only buy 
quickly, there was scarcely any sacrifice of the prin- 
ciples of his scheme which the Home-rule leader was 
not willing and anxious to make. After pointing out 
the hurry which had marked Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, 
Mr. Courtney stated the position of the Unionists in a 
manner which it is well worth the while of all those who 
differ from the policy of Home-rule to consider most care- 
fully. The passage may be quoted at length, for it repre- 
sents in a nutshell the attitude of the majority of the 
English people towards the Irish Question. “They 
[the Unionists] were content,” declared Mr. Courtney, 
“to remain in the position they occupied, that position 
which nearly every statesman of the century had occu- 
pied,—that of maintaining the Union as it is in all 
its essentials, while carrying, under the influence of the 
Union, justice and good government into every part of 
the Kingdom. The opponents of Home-rule opposed it 
because they believed it would produce a Parliament which 
could not be trusted to enact just laws, because they 
believed that the machinery of government which would 
be established under Home-rule could not be trusted to do 
justice in its administration ; and opposing Home-rule on 
those grounds, they were bound for ever to put foremost 
as their motive and aim, as their be-all and end-all, the 
maintenance of just laws and of equal justice in Ireland.” 
“Tf,” the speaker continued, “they failed in either the 
one or the other, their defence was gone, and the reason 
they alleged against the change vanished. They were 
opposing the change because it would work mischief ; they 
were therefore bound, in maintaining the system which they 
stood by, to prevent mischief ; and it was with that solemn 
and serious thought that he would have the administration 
of Ireland conducted from day to day and from hour to hour.” 
This contention brought Mr. Courtney to review the ad- 
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+s ‘on of the law in Ireland. His conclusion was that 
ane previous occasions has been arrived at by 
i There are doubtless stupid and incompetent officials in 
all as elsewhere; but, on the whole, the work of 
rnment is wisely, fairly, and moderately carried on. 
we testimony from Mr. Courtney is specially valuable, 
: nape may feel perfectly certain that if he believed in the 
toe of administrative tyranny and oppression which he 
h sso often been obliged to listen to in the House, he 
wo have announced such a belief, careless of what result 
might have upon the prospects of the political party to 
i elongs. 
o> otee of his speech, and in one only, Mr. 
Courtney seems to us to have failed to show his usual per- 
spicuity. At the end, he harps with a somewhat wearisome 
iteration upon what he calls Mr. Balfour’s “ false start, 
and lectures the Irish Secretary for his indiscretion in 
regard to Irish University Education. No doubt if Mr. 
Balfour had really adopted the policy attributed to him, 
and if he had actually made the disclaimer which is sup- 
posed to have been conveyed by his two recent letters, it 
would be fair to describe his action as “a false start.” 
We cannot help thinking, however, that there has been a 
great deal of misunderstanding connected with the whole 
matter. In effect, Mr. Balfour only said that he proposed 
to deal with higher education in a way which would satisfy 
the Irish Roman Catholics. Upon this it was at once 
assumed, though without any sort of countenance from 
the Chief Secretary, that he was going to found a new 
University out of public money. This rumour has, however, 
at last been contradicted by Mr. Balfour ; and we are there- 
upon assured, with much vehemence of language, that the 
Government has “ backed down.” We do not believe it 
for a moment; though we expect that the truth is this. 
The Government are going to get a vote from Parliament 
to enable them to assist the already existing ‘“ Catholic 
University ’"—a body now purely voluntary—and that 
such assistance will be found to satisfy the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. We may, of course, be wrong, but 
as yet, at any rate, there has been nothing in the public 
utterances of the Chief Secretary to show that matters 
stand differently from what we have represented them. 








THE RE-ELECTION OF CABINET MINISTERS. 


OTHING is so hard to alter, or even to get fully dis- 
Z cussed, as a traditionary practice. Everybody is 
talking of the Sleaford election; dozens of articles have 
been written about it; the leader of the Liberals has him- 
self made a speech on it; but nobody seems to care for, or 
even notice, the main point involved in it,—that no such 
election ought to have been held. It has been the custom, 
as well as the law, that when a Commoner takes office, his 
seat should be vacated ; and consequently, everybody accepts 
that practice without caring, or, indeed, perceiving, how 
injurious it is to democratic government. The standing 
difficulty of that method of ruling is not either legislation 
or taxation. A democracy always hits on the taxes the 
people will pay, and it has a courage in making them do 
it which belongs neither to Kings nor to aristocracies. If 
the Czar taxed rentals as some of our Municipalities 
do, or eatables as the Parisian democracy does, he 
would find his cities in insurrection. As to legislation, 
popular Assemblies have at least this merit, that they 
know if a law will be hated, and only pass such an one 
under the pressure of necessity, to the great development 
of that most useful of civic virtues, law-abidingness. It 
is in securing administration that democracy fails. It is 
always wanting the best of administrators, men full of 
competence and originality; it heaps on them day by 
day new work, often of the most complicated kind—it 
will, for instance, in the next five years drown the 
Minister of Agriculture in new functions—yet it is 
always restricting its own power of finding the fittest 
men. It never, for example, will pay according either 
to capacity or success; but with a dull stupidity of 
which any great contractor would be ashamed, fixes an 
immovable and usually inadequate salary, to be taken or 
left. So far as we know, there is not in the world a single 
democratic Government which, to get a special man, will 
sanction special pay; and there is not a great firm, or a 
great school, or a great railway which will not. Then 
democracy demands that its administrator, if of the first 
class and responsible, or, in other words, invested with 








for a King will also use his eyes. 


real power, shall be a persuasive talker. If he is a silent 
man, like Von Moltke, it will not have him at all; and if 
he talks badly, it rejects or delays or spoils half the im- 
provements he wants to introduce. A dumb Minister with a 
great plan, say for fortifying England, is in practice an im- 
possibility, for before democracy will spend, unless, indeed, it 
is exceedingly frightened, it must be convinced through its 


So must a King, you will say; but it is not true, 

The Emperor William 

chose his silent genius after reading his “ Report” on the 

Turkish Army. That single restriction reduces the area 

of choice 50 per cent.; but that is only the first of the 
series enforced in this country. The British democracy, 
unlike any other, insists not only that its administrator 
shall be content with fixed wages, and shall talk well, but 
that he shall have local influence sufficient to get himself 
elected by a community which, in estimating him, probably 
never thinks of his administrative capacity at all, but is 
concerned about his theories of government, or his views 
on philanthropy, or his readiness to follow a_parti- 
cular leader. That third restriction reduces the area of 
choice almost to a vanishing quantity, all the adminis- 
trators having to be selected, not from the seven millions 
of adult males within the British Islands, but from among 
one thousand of them, of whom at least three hundred 
are too old, too rich, or too preoccupied to undertake the 
work. One in ten thousand truly a British Minister must 
be, for the British public limits its choice by a custom as 
strong as law to that precise proportion. It is actually 
true that the greatest military organiser or the greatest 
Admiral cannot be placed in the House of Commons 
to explain his views, unless some constituency which 
knows nothing of his subject, and could not estimate his 
strength if it did, chooses to make him its representative. 
One would think that the commonest of all common-sense 
would induce a democracy to seat a representative of each 
of the costly Services without election; but that is not the 
traditional custom, and democracy, though insusceptible of 
any other feeling for the past, is fettered by political tradi- 
tion. Even this, however, is not sufficient in the way of 
restricting a choice which ought, if there is any truth in the 
theory of democracy, to be absolutely unlimited. If by 
patient seeking, and after many endeavours, the people’s 
responsible agents have found a competent man who is 
willing to undertake the work, their appointment is invalid 
unless the special constituency for which the administrator 
sits chooses to ratify the choice. It may be, and usually is, 
totally ignorant of the matter ; it may be preoccupied with 
Local Option, or allotments, or Miss Cass, or anything 
else unconnected with the good organisation of a Depart- 
ment, or it may have contracted a capricious dislike 
for the individual selected; but all the same, it has an 
absolute and irresponsible veto on the choice. The exercise 
of its veto is no doubt deprecated, as it is seen that it 
may disorganise all the arrangements of a Government, 
and involves the absurdity that a part of the community 
is entitled to overset the verdict of the whole; but still, it 
exists, and the fear of its exercise constantly interferes 
with the wisest choice. 

The first restriction, the fixity of State salaries, is, of 
course, incurable. The English people will never attain 
the freedom from jealousy and suspicion which would 
enable a Premier to raise or lower a colleague’s salary. 
They will trust him with varied powers involving great 
expenditures; but they would regard this power as 
certain to be jobbed, and will accordingly never give 


ears. 








it. The second restriction, too, is, we suppose, practically 
unavoidable, being, so to speak, a natural consequence 
of an incurable condition. In a Debating Society 
it is necessary to have the power of debate; and in 
England, though not in America, the first business 
of the administrator is to persuade the great Debating 
Society to which we entrust the control of the whole 
executive power. The third restriction, which confines high 
office to Members of Parliament, though we hold it to be 
irrational, and hope yet to see it abolished as regards the 
Fighting Services, has, it must be admitted, one important 
compensation. It forces all those ambitious of power to 
qualify for the House of Commons, and therefore ensures 
for an Assembly which might otherwise be abandoned to 
mediocrities, a supply of able candidates. That is an advan- 
tage grievously missed in the American House of Repre- 
sentatives and the German Reichstag, and may possibly, 
when the educative function of the House is considered, 
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be a considerable set-off to a restriction otherwise not 
only indefensible but absurd. In any case, however, this 
restriction will never be relaxed, except, perhaps, as regards 
the two Services, Members naturally believing that they 
are for all functions the most capable men in the world ; 
but it is surely time that the fourth restriction was swept 
absolutely away. It does no good to anybody, and it does 
great harm to the people, whose agents constantly lose 
through it their power of picking out the best man for 
important work. They cannot take a man, however much 
they want him, unless he is sure of his seat; and his 
seat depends not on the people—that would be reason- 
able, their counter-signature then resembling that of 
the King in a true Monarchy—but on a minute section 
of them, not elected, nor in any other way necessarily 
representative. That is a system surely just a little 
grotesque. We can conceive of a Constitution in which 
the power of selecting Ministers is taken away from the 
Crown and given to the representatives directly, or even 
to the people consulted by Referendum ; but would any 
man in his senses invent one under which a Cabinet 
Minister should be selected or rejected by Sleaford? Yet, 
as far as rejection at least is concerned, that is the scheme of 
government under which we are living now. It is said 
that Sleaford has rights, if they are not so extensive as 
these, and among them the right of disapproving the action 
of its representative when he takes office ; but why should 
not the expression of that disapproval wait until the General 
Election ? It does wait in every other case, except bank- 
ruptcy or conviction of crime, and we do not suppose that 
the upholders of tradition will affirm that the acceptance 
of office is as bad as either. They are, in fact, so coerced 
by tradition, that they are deaf to reason, and we can 
think of only one argument—the argument from jealousy 
—which may possibly come home to their minds. Is it 
not rather an insult to Members of the House of Commons 
that they should be disqualified by taking office, while the 
many-privileged Peers are not ? 





KING UMBANDINE. 


T is an interesting theme for speculation, how an ignorant, 
obscure, and in the world’s estimation poor man, would 
comport himself, and what would be his feelings, if Dame 
Fortune were unexpectedly to make him rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and an object of general attention from 
people who were previously unaware of his existence. 
Were Umbandine, King of the Swazies, a philosopher, he 
could give us an answer to one of these questions; to the 
other we have an answer in the reports of travellers who 
have interviewed him, and of white settlers who have taken 
up their abode in his dominions. But first of all it may 
be as well to mention that Umbandine is the Prince of a 
little country to the east of the Transvaal, separated from the 
Indian Ocean by the Portuguese Colony of Delagoa Bay and 
Amatongaland, which, as every schoolboy knows, is imme- 
diately to the north of British Zululand. Umbandine has 
an army of fifteen thousand brave and stalwart warriors, 
over whom and his other subjects he reigns supreme, and 
even before he became a Creesus he had many herds of 
cattle, and wives galore,—everything a savage King could 
desire, in fact, except ready-money, for which, as might be 
supposed, he has little use and less desire. But one day, not 
very long ago, a wandering Englishman or Scot who had 
‘become a sort of white Man Friday to his dusky Majesty, 
discovered a reef of gold-bearing quartz, and in considera- 
tion of a handsome sum down and £300 a year, persuaded 
Umbandine to give him a lease for half-a-century of a 
territory of fifty thousand acres, seamed with veins of 
auriferous quartz, which descend to unknown depths. 
This concession is now being worked by a Company. 
Umbandine has since made several hundred mining and 
other concessions, and his Kingdom has become a happy 
hunting-ground for miners and other treasure-seekers, of 
whom we need say no more than that all are English, 
and that they are exploiting their properties with 
-characteristic energy, finding employment for a vast 
number of natives, paying their shareholders unspeakable 
dividends, and altogether making a good thing of it. 
For Umbandine himself, the net financial result is a revenue 
of £12,000 a year,—a hoard of gold which he keeps in 
mealie-bags and spends generously. Had he bargained 
for liberal royalties instead of fixed rentals, it might have 
been ten times as much. But as so large an income 








ania, 
would probably have utterly demoralised both his 
and himself—and he has already more money eae 
knows what to do with—it is perhaps as well that he did 
not make shrewder bargains. d 

Travellers describe the Swazie King as ; ec 

Falstaff, with a light copper-coloured fn, heey eee 
large, ox-like eyes. His expression is eminently aaa 
natured ; he wears next to no clothing, and his drone is a 
red-painted gin-case. His favourite beverage is pt 
pagne (which costs him a pound a bottle), and though , 
can swallow a tumbler of gin at a draught, he is regarded 
(for South Africa) as a Prince of temperate habits. Thos 
who know Umbandine best, say that he is unspoiled “ 
prosperity, and, for a savage, possesses some admirable 
qualities. It counts much in his favour that he has always 
been England’s faithful friend. During the Zulu War is 
men did good service in guarding the Transvaal border 
from Zulu inroads ; and a Swazie contingent, commanded 
by Captain MacLeod, led the assault on Sekukunij’s 
stronghold. But with the ineptitude which has go 
frequently characterised our policy in South Africa, we 
have not only repaid these services with scant grati- 
tude, but turned a deaf ear to Umbandine’s repeated 
overtures for an alliance that would protect him from 
a fate which he dreads, and which would be as detri- 
mental to his interests as our own,—vassalage to the 
Transvaal Government. For the Boers covet Swazieland 
as greedily as ever Ahab coveted Naboth’s vineyard, and 
the possessors of Swazieland hold the gateway to one of the 
world’s richest treasure-houses, and could seriously retard 
the progress of British South Africa, hamper its trade with 
the Mother-country, and still further complicate the already 
sufficiently complicated problem of South African polities, 
By solemn treaty, England has recognised the independence 
of Swazieland, and, as Umbandine believes, and the tenor 
of the instrument warrants him in believing, guaranteed 
its independence. The Boers, on their part, have under- 
taken to contract “no treaty or engagement with any 
native tribe eastward or westward of the Republic until 
the same has been approved by her Majesty the Queen,” 
to strictly adhere ‘‘ to the boundaries defined in the First 
Article of the Convention [of 1884], and to do their 
utmost to prevent any of the inhabitants of the Republic 
from making any encroachments upon lands beyond the 
said boundaries.” Yet never since the execution of the 
Convention have the Boers ceased from making encroach- 
ments in Swazieland, and pressing Umbandine to place 
himself formally under their protection, and entrust them 
with the administration of his Kingdom. All this is set 
forth in Blue-Books which, at various times during the 
last four years, have been laid before Parliament. On May 
6th, 1885, Sir Hercules Robinson writes to Lord Derby, 
enclosing copy of a despatch from Sir Henry Bulwer 
stating that “information has reached him from Swazieland 
that the Boers are making encroachments there, that they 
appear to look on the country as a winter grazing-farm, 
and that some little while ago they fined the King one 
hundred head of cattle because two of their native police 
had been killed.” In May of the same year, the Governor 
of Natal informs the High Commissioner that “the Swazie 
King reports that the Transvaal Government has demanded 
Protectorate over Swazieland;’” and Mr. James Forbes 
writes from Swazieland to Sir Hercules Robinson a long 
letter, telling, among other things, how Boer emissaries 
had “ presented to the King for his signature a paper pur- 
porting to give Transvaal protection to Swazieland.” On 
this, a telegram is sent to President Kriiger demanding 
an explanation, and the President answers that “ Mr. P. J. 
Joubert had no instructions to make such a proposal to 
the King,” and denies the rumours of a contemplated 
invasion of Swazieland. A despatch confirming the tele- 
gram follows in due course, and there the matter drops. 
But in neither communication is it specifically denied that 
Mr. Joubert (the Commandant-General of the Republic) 
used the language imputed to him; it is merely alleged that 
he was acting in his private capacity, “and had no com- 
mission from the Government of the Republic.” Nor is 
this a solitary instance. From that time to the present, 
gentlemen holding official positions in the Boer Govern- 
ment have been continually urging Umbandine, often 
insolently and with threats, to accept the protectorate of 
the Republic, with a view to its ultimate annexation. And 
always when these proceedings are reported to the High 
Commissioner, and the Imperial Secretary at Cape Town 1s 
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ted to acquaint the State Secretary at Pretoria with 

hat “ his Excellency” has heard, comes the stereotyped 
ke er: the gentlemen in question were not commissioned 
ag Republic ; if it be a case‘of encroachment, that the 
Coverament knows nothing of it,—and his Excellency pur- 
sues the subject no further. 

It may be asked why Umbandine, whohas a brave and well- 
disciplined army of fifteen thousand men, a third of them 
with muskets, does not bundle the Boers out of his 
country and set the South African Republic at defiance? For 
two reasons. Years ago he promised Sir Evelyn Wood not to 
make war without the Queen’s consent; and the late King, 
shortly before his death, warned Umbandine, as he valued 
his Kingdom and his life, never to war with the whites ; 
and being an untutored savage, he may well think that, 
were he to break a promise toa friend and despise a father’s 
warning, Fortune would not smile on his arms. But the 
Swazie monarch’s power has its limits ; his braves would 
like nothing better than a brush with the Boers ; and if the 
latter continue their encroachments and provocations, it is 
more than likely that the Swazie assegais, like the chasse- 
pots of MacMahon’s soldiers, will go off of themselves, a 
consummation which might set the whole of South 
Africa aflame, and involve us in another costly war. All 
that Umbandine asks, in return for the services he has 
yendered us, and in our own interest, is the appoint- 
ment of a Resident Commissioner in Swazieland, and an 
intimation to the Boers that the country, being under 
British protection, the stipulations of the treaty must be 
strictly observed. From the fact that Colonel Martin 
has lately been deputed by the Colonial Office to 
make a searching inquiry on the spot into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it is probable that some such 
proceeding is in contemplation. And it will be none 
too soon, for, according to advices received by the last 
mail, the Boers have entered into an anti- English 
alliance with the Portuguese (contrary to treaty), and 
by bringing pressure to bear on two petty chiefs (also 
contrary to treaty) have virtually annexed the whole coast- 
line, less in order to use the route thither for themselves 
than to prevent the English from making a railway through 
Swazieland and Amatongaland to the sea. For the Boers 
are bitterly opposed to all projects for opening up their 
country, and substituting for their slow-moving waggons 
speedier and less expensive modes of conveyance. ‘These 
maneuvres, if not checked, are likely to breed trouble. In 
the end, however, the Boers are sure to be worsted. The 
gold discoveries, which are enriching their Government 
and themselves, are bringing into the country so many 
English settlers that even now they and their kin out- 
number the Dutch-speaking population, and the day cannot 
be far distant when the whole of the Transvaal will form 
part of a single Dominion of South Africa. 
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POLITICAL “DREAMING” IN AUSTRALIA. 


i demand for responsible government which came 
from Western Australia is evidently backed up by 
the effective public opinion of the aspiring continent, 
which desires to see an end of the last Crown Colony on 
its vast surface. The Swan River province is of opinion 
that it has grown strong enough to stand and run alone. 
It boasts of having a population of 43,000, it has made 
441 miles of railway and 2,000 miles of telegraph, it 
possesses nearly four millions of sheep, and in all ways the 
state of the Colony is superior to that of Queensland when 
she obtained what Sir Joseph Parkes calls “ her charter of 
virtual independence.” So the sister-Colonies combined 
to urge on the Crown the grant of a Constitution “similar 
to the Constitutions enjoyed by the other self-governing 
Australian Colonies.” “But as Western Australia at 
present consists of nearly a million square miles, the 
greater part uninhabited, a very large part almost 
unexplored, the sister-Colonies would cut that “ample 
room and verge enough” in two, leaving beyond the 
limits of the new free province an area sufficient 
to serve as the basis of a sixth Colony. Throughout, 
however, the extensive field is to be held “ exclusively for 
the purposes of Australian settlement and colonisation by 
persons from the other Australian Colonies, and from 
Great Britain and Ireland.” The Bill introduced into the 
Imperial Parliament was crowded out in August, but it 
will come up again next Session, and then care will have 


to be taken that the land in both sections is neither shut 


up nor jobbed away. The temptation to sell will be great ; 
the land speculator will be on the alert; but both may be 
controlled by law, supported by the « popular feeling,” so 
long as it lasts, “against the too rapid alienation of land 
and the formation of large estates.” A duly restricted 
Western Australia is not open to the same kind of 
objections as those called up by the crude proposal to 
surrender such a huge area to the little community on the 
Western corner of the continent. 

The question of enfranchising Western Australia, im- 
portant as it is, falls, however, into the background before 
the bold examples of political dreaming to which it has given 
rise in the Legislature of New South Wales. There the 
Premier, Sir Joseph Parkes, and the Opposition leader, 
Mr. Dibbs, both wide-awake men, expounded their dreams 
in notable language; and what they think aloud to-day, 
Australia from end to end will probably think to-morrow. 
Sir Joseph’s watchword is “ Australia for the Australians !” 
though he tempers it with profuse expressions of sincere 
loyalty to the Empire and the Crown. But “the time 
has come,” he says, “ when we may decide upon what the 
future of the whole continent is to be.” He has no “dream 
of separation,” but the time is “rapidly and steadily ad- 
vancing when the Australian Colonies ” will be virtually a 
nation and a Great Power, “allied to the grand country” 
from which they all sprung. That is only part of his 
dream. He sees in the misty future not only an 
Australian, but a North American and an Anglo-African 
great people, which, on the “ broad ground of equality,” 
may enter into an “alliance” with the parent State. 
Nay, his vivid imagination goes even beyond this bold look 
into the future, and he beholds, in vision, something more 
vast and attractive. He found in the American Union “a 
genuine spirit of respect for Old England ;” he heard a 
distinguished company in New York sing “God Save the 
Queen!” and his imagination leaped to a daring inference. 
He thought, and thinks, that “a time may come when even 
the United States of America, and the people of the United 
Kingdom and their offshoots, will unite in some kind of 
friendly and perpetual alliance for carrying on the great 
work of civilisation all over the world.” Wherefore 
Western Australia must cease to be a Crown Colony, and 
she, as well as her sisters, must get “the best bone and 
sinew, the best brain and intellectual energy, of the Mother- 
land’s population,” nothing more, nothing less, in order to 
fill full the continent and create the great people. That is 
how a democratic Premier, standing up in his place, dreams 
wide-awake of coming grandeur and power. 

The Opposition spokesman is not a whit behind him in 
vigour, but he seems to be less expansive, less visionary, 
and more worldly in his expressed views. Mr. Dibbs quite 
agrees on the subject of Western Australia, but he differs 
entirely from the Premier about the future. He piques 
himself on being more practical, and certainly there is 
nothing of political romance about him. He also hasa 
dream, and it is worth looking at. Mr. Dibbs sees no need 
of severing the ties existing with England; he wants no 
more federation than now exists. He does “not care what 
they think of us in America ;” and he passes by with in- 
difference the glowing description of the coming Anglo- 
African and North American great peoples. Still, he hasa 
concrete idea, “racy of the soil.” To the eye of this seer, 
Australia is bound, sooner rather than later, “to be a nation 
separate and altogether free from the trammels of any 
country, even the Mother-country itself.” He speaks more 
plainly than the Premier, and sees arise, “at no distant 
day,” a set of separate and independent States, forming 
a Republic of the Southern seas, “‘ willing to be the allies” 
of England, but willing more to be a self-dependent State, 
“a nation as free as England itself.” The dream of Mr. 
Dibbs is more prosaic than the dream of Sir Joseph Parkes. 
It does not take so wide a sweep through the clouds, and 
does glance rather contemptuously at the lofty flight of 
the New South Wales Premier, who himself probably puts 
more faith in the dream of his rival than he does in his 
own. But, taking both together, the poetry and the prose, 
we have this as a result,—that Australia desires to get the 
best of everything from this side of the globe, and when 
she has got enough, to set up for herself. There is nothing 
new in the process which is going on, except this,—that no 
sane person here will dream of opposing the wish of the 
young Southern beauty to enjoy the greatness and freedom 
to which she so proudly aspires. 








It will be seen how far the debate in Sydney went 
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beyond the matter-of-fact demand for self-government in 
Western Australia, and what rousing cheers greeted the 
“dreams” of the principal speakers. In Victoria, they 
talk in a more ordinary key. Both Houses, in their address, 
not only described themselves as “loyal and dutiful 
subjects,” but said they approached the Queen with every 
assurance of devotion to her crown and person; but they 
ask for self-government in the West in order to advance 
“the cause of federation and Australian unity.” The set 
of the tide appears to be all in the same direction ; but the 
language employed at Sydney is the more open. When, 
and in so far, as they get what they want, and what they 
regard as inevitable, perhaps they may be of the same 
mind, in time, upon internal affairs. At present, however, 
the tendency seems to be towards a tariff war. For in 
August last the general demand in Victoria was for more 
protection to native industry, the temptation of all great 
democracies. Thus, there was a formal motion requiring 
an increased duty on grain and pulse, live stock and dead 
meat, imported into the Colony. That was followed up by 
a whole series of protectionist claims from the Trades’ 
Hall Council. The Agricultural Implement Makers, who 
cast a very wide net, the Coachmakers, the Brush- 
workers, the Coopers, the Engineers, the Felt-Hatters, 
the Furniture-Makers, the Ironmoulders, the Masons, 
the Silk-Hatters, the Tinsmiths, the Typefounders, Book- 
binders, Lithographers, the Wickerworkers, all want in- 
creased duty on imports; while the Tobacconists wish to 
abolish the excise on their commodity. Everything eaten 
or worn, the tools of trades, the engines drawing trains, 
domestic utensils, plant for the wine trade, pipes, ovens, 
and pots, gas-meters, stone and marble work, perambu- 
lators, and even toy-perambulators, it is proposed should be 
taxed. Fish, fruit, and eggs, all coming from neighbour- 
Colonies, are to bear augmented duties if the claimants 
have their way, and the Government has promised to tax 
the fish from New Zealand, the eggs from South Australia, 
and the fruit from Tasmania. So that the fraternal desire 
to obstruct trade was general, and not confined to imports 
from England, Germany, China, and the United States. 
Neither Sir Joseph Parkes nor Mr. Dibbs referred to tariffs 
smiting the products of sister autonomous Colonies; it 
would have jarred too much on the federal idea. But 
after reading the astounding list of proposals to make 
everything dearer to the protected community, for they 
would pay in some shape, and to diminish the volume of 
its transactions, we do not wonder that Mr. Dibbs laid 
such emphasis on separateness and independence.  Ex- 
periments are sure to be tried by young democratic States ; 
though, for that matter, Australia, if we may judge her by 
the Melbourne proposals, is only imitating the Republics 
of France and America. Whatever the statesmen may do, 
the multitude of protectionists do not dream. They are 
hard, if mistaken, realists. 





THE BANDA ORIENTAL. 

HE next generation will see plenty of problems of 
marvellous interest solved before its eyes all over 

the world. None, however, will surpass those connected. 
with the future of the South American Continent. The 
present age has beheld the European races gain firm 
hold of North America, and has watched them not 
only subdue the forces of Nature, but establish society 
on the same lines as those on which it is founded 
in the Old World. Now, however, that the struggle is 
over, and that the Pacifie slope is as unquestionably 
secured for civilisation as the shores of the German Ocean, 
the interest of the great drama has been transferred to the 
other side of the Equator. The world is content to leave the 
tropical portions of South America without much atten- 
tion, but it is beginning to watch the temperate regions with 
the intensest interest. There, during the next fifty years, 
the attempt to set up communities on the European model, 
already begun, will be continued, and an endeavour will be 
made to throw off the evil inheritance of sloth and anarchy 
which the Spaniards imposed upon the whole of their 
colonial possessions. If civilisation wins, we shall first 


see the Plate, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chili, and the high- 
lands of Brazil organise settled government, and then 
develop their internal resources by the construction of 
railways and roads on a scale of unexampled proportions. 
From this basis the work of improvement will be pushed 


e a, 
finished between Buenos Ayres and the Bolivian fronti 
will traverse the upper valley of the Amazon and deb ch 
on the Mexican Gulf. Who knows, indeed, that — 
not cross the Andes by. way of Bogota and eairas 
extension from Mexico and Central America which will 
make it possible to travel from Athabasca or Saskatche 
to Rosario by continuous railway ? _ 
As we have said before, the possibility of such dreams 
ever being realised depends upon the European immi 
grants proving capable of “ bossg” the Plate, Teese 
and Brazil. If they can succeed in doing go South 
America is saved for civilisation. From such a colgn 
of vantage, the possession of the rest of the cbntiaaes 
is merely a matter of time. If, however, they fail, as it 
is possible they may—the semi-civilised Indians the 
degenerate Spaniards, and the half-breeds are capable of a 
desperate reaction towards barbarism—the world will haya 
to submit to seeing some of its wealthiest and most healthful 
regions handed over to communities as utterly incapable 
of developing them as are the inhabitants of Persia of 
making their country what it should be,—the garden of 
Asia. In no part of South America will it be more in. 
teresting to watch the evolution of a progressive society 
than in Uruguay. As is shown by an account of its 
resources just issued by the Republic—a work which is, in 
fact, an emigration advertisement—the natural conditions 
are extraordinarily favourable to success. Primd facie 
nothing should be easier than to establish government on 
a sound basis in such a country. To begin with, it is of a 
manageable size, and so is not liable to be torn by the con- 
flicting interests of this or that province. Uruguay is, 
roughly speaking, about the size of Great Britain. Next, it 
has one of the most equable climates on the face of the 
globe, extreme heat and extreme cold being alike unknown. 
The mean temperature of summer is but 71° Fahrenheit, 
of autumn 62°, of winter 52°, and of spring 60°. Nor has 
this mildness to be paid for by humidity, as in England. 
The Observatory of Monte Video calculates the weather- 
chart of the year as follows :—244 is the average of bright 
sunny days, 85 of cloudy, and 36 of rainy. It might, 
perhaps, be supposed from these figures that there must 
often be periods of great drought. It seems, however, 
that this is by no means the case. There is an annual 
rainfall so abundant, that at the capital it is said that the 
total number of inches of fall in the year is double that 
of Paris. To correspond with these favourable climatic 
conditions, the soil is almost everywhere deep black 
alluvium, which, unencumbered as it is with trees, yields 
not only magnificent pasturage, but is capable, under 
tillage, of growing almost any crop. There are few 
things, in fact, which the climate is either too hot or too 
cold to produce in abundance. Add to this that the water 
system of the country is so complete that there is no fear 
of a failure of water as in Australia. Sixteen large 
rivers flow through Uruguay, and these, their thousand 
tributaries, and the numerous lakes scattered over many 
portions of the country, make a water-famine an im- 
possibility. Imagine a triangle, roughly equilateral, 
with the sea as its base, and the Brazilian frontier 
and the course of the Uruguay River as its two sup- 
porting sides. Into the sea flow a number of small 
streams; into the Uruguay a series of wide and deep 
rivers; and into Lake Mirim, situated at the south 
of the Brazilian frontier, drains yet a third network of 
water-courses. In a word, the Kepublic of the Banda 
Oriental consists of rich undulating pasture-lands, abun- 
dantly supplied with water, and is possessed besides of a 
climate which neither encourages the poisonous growths 
of the tropics, nor yet stunts vegetation or animal life. 
From the grazier’s point of view, the country is summed 
up in the statement of a settler :—“One can raise the 
finest shorthorns, and have them fat all the year round, 
without artificial food or shelter.” It is the same story as 
to the sheep and horses, the natural conditions being highly 
favourable to the production of the best quality of stock of 
all kinds. Though the forests have been destroyed with a 
wanton recklessness which may some day be severely felt, 
the belts of wood that fringe the numberless streams 
afford every sort of game. Wild duck, woodcock, snipe, 
swans, wild turkeys, and pigeons as big and heavy as a 
fat hen, abound everywhere, while partridges are to be 
found in immense numbers throughout the Republic. In 
every province, peaches, pears, cherries and plums, lemons, 





northward until the iron road, which even now is almost 


limes, and grapes will ripen in the open air; while along 
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ne ontier on the north, pineapples, oranges, 
the apy thrive well, mk will quince-trees 
om prowea large forest tracts. Clearly, then, it will not 
pig iat oP of Nature if Uruguay does not become 
be ‘ch and prosperous State. That she has sown her 
os oats, and that she has begun a period of great 
wrosperitY, is the assurance offered to the world by her 
resent governors. The pamphlet from which we have been 
quoting is, indeed, intended to prove that such declara- 
tions do not rest on nothing. No doubt the improvement 
that has taken place in the last few years has been very 
reat, and no doubt the increase in the number of miles of 
railway NOW open OF In process of construction is a good 
omen for the future. During the Presidency of General 
Tajes, order has also been maintained, and a great deal has 
peen done to place the country ina strong position. The City 
of Monte Video has now a population of something like 
two hundred thousand people, and a volume of trade which 
makes it rank high among the capitals of the New World. 
Still, it would be premature to predict success after so short 
a period of political quiescence. General Tajes goes out 
of office next March, and it remains to be seen whether 
his successor will be able to carry on the present 
progressive policy. So short a time ago as 1886, an 
attempt at armed insurrection, it must be remembered, 
was made, and though it was defeated, the fact must be 
taken into account when it is claimed that the era of 
Uruguayan revolutions has passed away. Again, the 
financial condition of the Republic is by no means sound. 
In 1887, Mr. Palgrave, the British Minister at Monte 
Video, thought it necessary in one of his despatches to 
call attention to its position in this respect. ‘“ The interest 
of the National Debt and other State obligations claim for 
themselves,” he pointed out, ‘more than one-third of the 
annualexpenditure...... Custom-House dues and direct 
taxation have already reached the extremest limits of 
endurance, while the expenditure requisite for military 
and naval purposes has been, on the other hand, cut 
down to the lowest possible prudential margin, if not 
below it.” In spite, however, of these forebodings, Mr. 
Palgrave went on to declare that “a sound internal 
tr the revival and encouragement of depart- 
mental industry and enterprise, honesty, good fortune, 
and above all a vigorous abstention from the con- 
tracting of any further loans, or national pecuniary 
obligations whatever, may yet avert a crisis and induce 
prosperity.” Since these words were written, though it 
would be too much to say that Uruguay has got through 
the crisis in safety, she has, at any rate, not made her 
position worse. Indeed, she has made it better, for every 
year that a South American Republic contrives to keep 
order, to encourage industry, and to pay her way, she has 
done something towards placing her national prosperity 
on a sound footing. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all the many curious 
circumstances connected with the endeavour to create 
great civil polities in temperate South America, is the fact 
that if the attempt is successful, not only will new States 
be established, but new nations. At this moment the 
Plate is a crucible in which a mass of naturally hetero- 
geneous races are being fused together into a fresh stock. 
Never has this operation been witnessed before in historical 
times. Ours is the first generation which has been able to 
be conscious of, and to watch the actual workings of, the 
process by which a people is made. When the Celts poured 
into Britain, they found there an indigenous race, swarthy 
in look, squat in stature, and speaking a language utterly 
different from that of their conquerors. To the original 
Celt succeeded the Latin, to the Latin the Teuton, and to 
the Teuton the Dane, Viking, and Norman; and out of this 
strange mixture was produced a nation which, though it 
has taken the language of but one conqueror, is in blood 
compounded of them all. But though we realise this 
broad fact, the details of the struggle are utterly unknown, 
and we can only faintly guess at how the fusion took 
place. At first it seemed as if the New World would give 
us no such example of the making of a nation. The 
English in North America have ‘swept all before them, 
and, but for the Province of Quebec, have established a 
series of purely English polities. In the same way, the 
Spaniard in South America originally founded States purely 
panish in language, in religion, and in their whole social 
and political configuration. In the United States, the assimi- 
lative powers of the Anglo-Saxons have made it possible 








for them to rigidly maintain their own national standard, 
and to absorb all foreign immigrants as easily as we 
absorbed the Huguenots. In the Argentine and in Uruguay, 
however, the Spaniard has proved to be incapable of 
holding his own, and of turning the foreigners into 
Spaniards. Instead of the Guacho influencing the Euro- 
pean immigrant, the immigrant influences the Guacho. Asa 
consequence, it is pretty evident that we are going to see the 
foundations laid of a new race. Just as there were aborigines 
in England and in the rest of Europe, so there are aborigines 
in South America, in the shape of Indians. Superimposed 
on them are the Spaniards, and next to these the Italian, 
Swedish, English, and German settlers, who, if the accounts 
are true, freely intermarry. What will be the result of the 
mixture, and what will be the ethnological modifications 
that will take place, is a profoundly interesting problem. 
The solution will, however, not be apparent till the days 
of our grandchildren. Meantime, we may feel sure that 
the Latin characteristics will predominate, owing to the 
large influx of Italians. The Spaniards and the Italians 
are, however, so dissimilar, that the combination of these 
two in nearly equal parts is certain to produce a new type ; 
while the influence of the English, Germans, and Indians 
will introduce still further alterations and modifications. 
Whether the result will be satisfactory, remains to be seen. 
Possibly it may not be. We must not forget, however, that 
the hardiest and the cleverest dogs are always mongrels. 








WILKIE COLLINS. 

FNHE position of Mr. Wilkie Collins in literature was a very 

unusual one. He was an extremely popular writer— 
deservedly popular, as we think—who was not very highly 
esteemed. Of all the Englishmen who read novels, few have 
failed to read some of his best stories; fewer, having begun 
them, ever laid them down unfinished; and fewest of all ended 
their reading without some criticism of more or less deprecia- 
tory friendliness. That is an odd position, and we do not know 
that it has been quite satisfactorily explained. That which 
Mr. Collins pretended to do, he did, when he was doing his best 
work, admirably; and it is by his best work, and not by his 
early failures, or the inferior stuff he wrote after he took, 
as his friend Mr. Yates explains, to opium-eating on the 
grand scale, opium-eating like Coleridge’s or De Quincey’s, 
that he ought to be judged. In four of his books, 
“The Woman in White,” “No Name,” “The Moonstone,” 
and “Man and Wife,” he showed himself exactly as he 
was,—that is, as a literary chess-player of the first force, 
with the power of carrying his plan right through the game 
and making every move tell. His method was to introduce a 
certain number of characters, set before them a well-defined 
object, such as the discovery of a secret, the revindication of 
a fortune, the tracking of a crime, or the establishment of a 
doubted marriage, and then bring on other characters to 
resist and counterplot their efforts. Each side makes 
moves, almost invariably well-considered and promising 
moves; the counter-moves are equally good; the interest 
goes on accumulating till the looker-on—the reader is 
always placed in that attitude—is rapt out of himself 
by strained attention; and then there is a sudden and 
totally unexpected mate. It is chess which is being 
played; and in the best of all the stories, the one which 
will live for years, “The Moonstone,” the pretence that it is 
anything else is openly discarded. There are two games going 
on at once,—that of the Indians who are seeking their 
diamond, against the heirs of Major Herncastle; and after- 
wards that of Frank Blake against his traducers. Both are 
fought out with a slow skill which enchains the observer, 
and both end in admirably contrived and most surprising 
mates. In “The Woman in White,” the deliberate play 
is less manifest, because all through one side plays blind- 
fold, at the bidding of a higher power or Fate; but in 
“No Name” the play is again of the most open kind, the 
players, Margaret Vanstone and Mrs. Lecount, setting to the 
game with a will, and turning up their faces now and then to 
see if you admire the skilfulness of their moves. 

That skilfulness is exceedingly great. We doubt if 
there are stories in English in which the plots are more 
perfect than in the four we have named, in which the 
situations are more dramatic, or in which the mystery 
is more perfectly preserved to the very end. The surprise is 
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usually complete, so complete that it excites a kind of involun- 
tary laughter, and usually, in “ The Moonstone ” in particular, 
it is led up to with a high degree of artistic skill. Every detail 
of the story leads up to the dénouement, yet not one in a 
thousand readers guesses it till it has arrived. When the 
present writer—whose estimate of his subject is necessarily 
different from another estimate which formerly appeared in 
the Spectator—a most experienced novel-reader, and a bit of a 
detective besides, first read the book, he hugged himself 
warmly over the certainty that the thief was Rachel 
Vereker’s mother, the only unsuspected character, she 
having stolen the diamond to avert from her daughter the 
assassination which she saw her brother’s legacy had been 
intended to involve; and even when Rachel bore witness that 
she saw her lover steal the diamond, and the reader was full 
on the track of the true criminal, Godfrey Ablewhite, he had 
no conception of the means by which the real offender would 
ultimately be tracked, and Frank Blake cleared. The story isa 
very triumph of cleverness, is, in fact, the best detective-story 
ever written, and there is nothing surprising about its immense 
success, a success which we believe still continues. The reader 
has his hunting instinct excited to the full, while he is at the 
same time amused by the brightness of the narrative, and by 
an exhibition of humour which, though occasionally farcical, is 
always genuine and provocative of mirth. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
humour was sometimes quite detestable—witness the scenes 
in the inn in “Man and Wife,” and the scenes with Mrs. 
Wragge in “ No Name ”—but in “ The Moonstone,” Betteredge 
is admirably comic, and so, for the little we see of him, is the 
melancholy, rose-growing Inspector of Police. The reader 
wants to find that diamond as much as any one of the 
characters; and to produce that feeling is, we maintain, of 
its kind a literary triumph. It is not of the highest kind, or 
perhaps of a high kind at all; but still, it is literary skill 
quite great in degree. It is all the more remarkable skill 
because it is not exactly dramatic, though we have used that 
word, but something separate. The plays made from the 
novels never greatly succeeded, and it is not difficult to see 
why. The situations are strong, but as a rule—there is a 
remarkable exception in Rachel’s denunciation of her lover, 
in “The Moonstone”—they are not dependent for their 
strength on details which can be transferred to the stage. It 
is the idea of the opium as the cause of the theft which is 
interesting, not Frank’s sleepwalking expedition after the 
diamond. 


Was there anything in the novelist beyond this chess-playing 
power? Yes, decidedly, a great deal, though we should 
hesitate to admit that he had genius. There is something 
very like it occasionally in special scenes,—such, for instance, 
as the drawing-master’s reception by Mr. Fairlie, in “The 
Woman in White;” in Geoffrey’s conduct about the bet after 
his defeat in the long race; in Magdalen’s appeal to the lot to 
decide whether she shall die or live ; and, above all, in the whole 
conception of the child Jicks, in that repertory of wasted 
cleverness, “ Poor Miss Finch.” We should, however, prefer 
to assign to Wilkie Collins overflowing cleverness rather than 
genius. There is overflowing cleverness everywhere,—in the 
details of the plots; in the apparently useless hints, each one 
so full of meaning; in the vivacious dialogue; in the lightly 
humorous descriptions; and, above all, in the photographs 
offered us of a multitude of distinct and recognisable characters. 
With the possible exception of Count Fosco, about whom 
we are doubtful, Mr. Collins having not only failed, but con- 
sciously failed to find him a governing motive, he has never 
created a character; but he has sketched-in an enormous 
number, a dozen or two of whom the spectator will never 
forget. He does not know them exactly, but he does know 
the aspect of them, and that is something. Compare Alfred 
Jingle with Captain Wragge, in “ No Name,” who is very much 
the same kind of swindler, and the difference between genius 
and cleverness becomes at once apparent; but still, Captain 
Wragge is a figure perfectly coloured, and outlined as it 
would appear in a looking-glass. So is Mrs. Lecount, 
in the same story; so is Betteredge, in “ The Moonstone ;” 
so is Frank Blake, though he lacks natural anger; so 
is the athletic hero in “Man and Wife,” and in a much 
higher degree, Sir Patrick Lundy, the kindly cynic, keen 
as a lancet, yet always a courtly gentleman; and so are the 
Pedgifts, the lawyers of “ Armadale,” a book we have omitted 
from our list of the works by which Wilkie Collins should ke 











judged, because, in spite of its popularity and of a certain 
atmosphere of eeriness diffused with exceeding skill, its 
characters are usually as unnatural as its situations are hope. 
lessly impossible. Mr. Wilkie Collins was no sculptor, but he 
wasa skilful painter, his portraits lacking only that soul which 
wefancy he not only could not paint, but never clearly saw. The 
oddly naif attempt, at the end of “ The Woman in White,” to 
account for Count Fosco in three separate ways was, we are 
persuaded, no accident, but an effort to remedy an indistinct. 
ness in his own mind of which the novelist himself was con. 
scious, and at which he was just artist enough to be profoundly 
annoyed. He just could not vivify, and he knew it; and it jg 
that limitation which will always keep him out of the front 
rank of English novelists, though in his power of attracting 
an audience he was, while his powers remained to him, 
almost unsurpassed. To the last, although it was cleay 
to good critics that his powers had failed, and that his 
method had become a mannerism, he never lost his charm 
for the average reader, or his faculty of exciting the im. 
pression of amused surprise. There was a hiatus in Mr, 
Collins’s sense of literary taste, a total inability to see when he 
was and was not almost brutally coarse; but the defect only 
comes out strongly in the first edition of “ Basil,” suppressed 
practically by himself, and in that extraordinary production 
of his latest time, “Fallen Leaves,” which is to us simply 
abhorrent; but his writing is, for the most part, full of right 
feeling, and it is with deep regret that we read of the long. 
continued physical suffering which in his later years poisoned 
his life, and drove him to palliatives which lowered his powers, 
and account, we doubt not, for his occasional literary 
aberrations. 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
NLY through inequality is progress possible. Such is 
the message of science to mankind which Professor ~ 
Flower expounded in his evening lecture at Newcastle. The 
study of the world of living things teaches not only that 
there is no such thing as natural equality, but that it is only 
by allowing the superiority belonging to its individual 
members to have full play, that a species is made capable 
of development, and the type perfected. The survival of 
the fittest, which is the law of progress, is, in fact, the 
negation of equality. The bearings of this great principle 
upon the organisation of society, and upon the relations of 
man the individual, to man in the aggregate—that is, to the 
State—are obviously of immense importance, and Professor 
Flower did right in urging their significance upon his hearers. 
But though we think that he was issuing a true warning in 
pointing out that if mankind insists on producing a level in , 
society, it will destroy the possibility of further social im.’ 
provement, we believe that the lesson might have been pressed 
home still more forcibly than he attempted to press it. 

To do this effectively, however, it is necessary to admit that, 
though there is a natural and irrepressible tendency in the diree- 
tion of inequality among mankind, there is also in all human 
society a strong reactionary proclivity towards the production 
of a level or average of type. On the physical side of man 
viewed as the member of a community, there is an instinct at 
work to produce a mean between the extremes of bodily con- 
figuration. If the tall men always mated with the tall women, 
and the short with the short, the world in a very few years 
would be inhabited by a race as markedly differentiated as 
is the Mexican lapdog—a creature only as big as a guinea- 
pig—from the St. Bernard. In the same way, as regards 
the moral and intellectual qualities, if like were always 
matched with like, we should see mankind getting divided 
into persons of what we now call exceptional mental powers, 
on the one hand, and into what the Elizabethans termed 
“naturals,” on the other. Again, if similarity of bodily 
habit were always present in marriages, divisions in 
which the sanguine and phlegmatic temperaments would be 
respectively emphasised and re-emphasised, would be in per- 
petual course of formation. To avoid this centrifugal tendency, 
men and women have a decided instinct to make dissimilarity, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, a ground for marriage. It is 
a commonplace not only that the little men choose big women, 
and the giants wives who do not reach to their shoulders, but 
that the placid seek out the nervous and highly strung, and 
the irritable the good-tempered. The resolution of the forces at 
work in man seems, in fact, the law which governs the breeding 
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of the human race. It is to be observed, however, that there are 


strict limitations within which this law works,—limitations 

which, in effect, make it not a negation of the tendency of 
human beings to physical improvement, but merely a modifi- 
cation of its working. Below a certain level, the strong will 
not mate with the weak, nor the mentally highly developed 
with those who are undeveloped. For instance, the superior 
yace has an instinctive horror of mixing its blood with that 
of the inferior. In fact, then, there are two tendencies 
at work,—one pressing men forward to a higher level 
of development; and the other doing what we may call 
«dressing the line ” of advance,—that is, so far restraining 
each race as it marches towards its goal us to make it move 
with even steps. Certain regiments have pushed themselves 
forward, and are leaving the rest behind; but within those 
regiments there is a lawagainst moving except at a given pace. 
Almost exactly analogous to this instinctive tendency towards 
the production of an average of physical development within 
each community, is the effort of organised society to curb to a 
certain extent the natural principle of inequality and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and to produce a sort of artificial social 
equilibrium. The manner in which Society achieves its object 
is consistent with human nature. Among primitive peoples, 
the men who best combine mental and physical superiority 
for a time have it all their own way. At last, however, it 
occurs to the majority, which consists of the less fit, to com- 
bine against the minority of the fittest,—to club, as it were, 
their own powers till they neutralise the powers of their 
superiors. Law and justice—folk-right, as our ancestors, 
remembering its origin, were wont to call it—spring from this 
effort, and by mutual agreement the power of the strong is 
restrained and the inequality of Nature to a certain extent 
modified. When Society is beginning to be organised, the 
right of the man of superior powers is curtailed in regard to 
his ability to take his neighbours’ goods or to enslave their 
persons; and as it progresses, his prerogatives, born of natural 
superiority, tend to become more and more limited. 

No doubt at first sight it may seem as if this fact told in 
favour of those who wish to produce complete human equality. 
‘The universal tendency of Society,’ it may be argued, ‘is, 
in reality, towards abolishing all those inequalities which 
Science teaches us exist in the animal world. But, in spite of 
this fact, mankind is always progressing. It is obvious, then, 
that equality and development are not incompatible.’ If, 
however, we look a little closer, we shall see that just as the 

F physical tendency towards the production of an average type 
is strictly limited, so the social tendency towards the elimina- 
tion of human inequalities must be subject to certain essential 
restrictions if it is to go hand-in-hand with progress. Just as 
we have shown that if the striving after superiority were 
utterly destroyed, and there was no limit to the mental 
or physical degeneracy of those with whom the superior 
portion of mankind would propagate itself, the human 
race would cease to become progressive, and would in- 
fallibly run to waste, so it can be proved that Society would 
become stationary were too great restrictions imposed on 
human inequality. Within each community it is possible 
to say that only certain of the advantages which belong to 
those who are physically, mentally, and morally the fittest 
shall be used. A certain portion of these advantages 
must, however, be left free to operate, or else there 
will be no such thing as movement possible among 
mankind. The struggle of the fittest to the front alone 
supplies the momentum by which Society advances. We may 
regulate this force, and may turn it into particular channels. 
If, however, we once destroy it altogether, then most assuredly 
we shall have stopped the very wheels of the machine. That 
this is no empty warning, and that progress may be killed by 
thinking too much of producing equality, can be proved 
by the results of human experience. The Incas of Peru had 
practically realised the dreams of the Socialists. Every member 
of the nation was theoretically the child of the Fovereign, and 
So possessed of an equal share of the property of the State. 
Society had been planed down to a dead-level of equality. But 
the civilisation of the Incas was absolutely stationary. Again, 
in China, though the process of destroying inequalities has 
not been completed, it has been carried far enough to produce 
something very like social stagnation. In the same way, it 

seems likely that the autocratic democracy of ancient Egypt 
had brought about a social condition out of which progress 





was impossible. Practically speaking, literature, art, and the 
organisation of the State had been petrified for twenty centuries 
when Alexander conquered the gift of the Nile. 

There is, then, a very real danger that mankind may carry 
too far the process of producing a social average. In the case 
of physical development, they are protected by the unwilling- 
ness of the strong to mix with the degenerate below a certain 
level. In the organising of civil communities, however, where 
such a restraining instinct of self-preservation cannot be relied 
on, it is necessary that the human race should be perpetually 
on its guard, lest it inadvertently oversteps the analogous limi- 
tations, and so closes the door to future progress. Both man 
the animal and human society can only be devéloped by a 
process of evolution. The care of the animal part in us may 
safely be left to instinct. In regard to the civil polity, we must 
rely upon reason to prevent us from sacrificing progress to the 
attainment of “the divine average.” It will be a bad business 
if the Aryan race is to do nothing better than produce a China 
or a Peru. 


“LONDON DAY BY DAY.” 

HE success of the new melodrama at the Adelphi Theatre 
is so obvious and unequivocal, that one may not unfairly 
hope to discover, by summarising the main features of Messrs. 
Sims and Pettitt’s new play, some sort of answer to the 
question,—What is the dramatic ideal of the modern demo- 
eracy? For London Day by Day, as its title suggests, is a 
piece that essentially appeals to the pit and gallery. First of 
all, then, we should be inclined to ascribe a large measure of 
the popularity of the piece to its ingenious artificiality. The 
name prepares us for an elaborate attempt to reproduce the 
actualities of Metropolitan life—and, indeed, so far as externals 
go, the attempt is made. We are shown Leicester Square 
by night, with street-arabs and flower-girls, coffee-stalls and 
policemen. Weare introduced to the Lotus Club—a Bohemian 
place of resort largely patronised by vapid aristocrats and 
their dramatic protégées—to a police-court, to the rooms of a 
professional singer, and to the docks. But, after all, we see 
little or nothing of real London life. The people of the pit and 
gallery see scenes with which they are familiar, but all more or 
less glorified, and peopled with idealised replicas of themselves. 
The squalor and misery of the Metropolis are kept studiously 
out of sight. The typical street-arab—played, of course, by a 
girl, and very cleverly played too—is cheerful and witty on an 
empty stomach, and profusely generous with his windfalls. He 
eschews alcohol, and patronises the coffee-stall lavishly. The 
crowd, again, is a chivalrous crowd. Its members recognise 
oppressed womanhood instinctively, and flock to her rescue. 
They do not, in the words of Crabbe’s parodist, “shout the 
frequent damn.” The comic cabman and the genial Irish 
millionaire from Chicago are allowed on rare occasions to 
indulge in this explosive monosyllable, which, if discreetly 
employed, never fails of its effect. But of promiscuous objur- 
gation there is not a trace. Secondly, we should single out as a 
characteristic source of satisfaction to the Adelphi audience, 
the irreproachable morality of the whole piece. The good 
are flawlessly good, the bad unredeemedly wicked. But then, 
it must be remembered that virtue is a necessity to tbe play- 
goer who cannot afford more than half-a-crown for his seat. 
The classes are content to pay dear for the forbidden fruit of 
comedy @ la Francaise. As Mr. Jerome, in his caustic little 
volume, “Stageland,” remarks,—* The early Christian martyrs 

were sinful and worldly, compared with an Adelphi gallery.” 


A third essential element in democratic melodrama, as 
typified by the piece now running at the Adelphi, is the 
patriotic bias. National traits are prominent in the good 
characters. The cabman, whose inexhaustible animal spirits 
remind one somewhat of Mark Tapley, is a distinguished 
pugilist when not on his box, and his pugnacity is displayed 
even in his courtship, which is a perpetual exemplification 
of the old saying,—Amantium ire amoris integratio. Con- 
versely, the villains illustrate another of Mr. Jerome’s 
generalisations,—* The adventuress [this surely also includes 
the adventurer] is generally of foreign extraction.” In 
London Day by Day there are three villains,—a Frenchman 
(a perfectly unmitigated scoundrel, who, after the manner of 
all stage villains, is devotedly attached to the lachrymose 
heroine, and at daggers-drawn with his handsome wife, whom 
he subsequently murders), a Jew, and an Englishman. But 
note the difference in their respective fates. The Frenchman 
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is convicted of murder; the Jew is confounded; but the 
Englishman is converted from the error of his ways 
by the hero, and lives happily and virtuously ever after- 
wards. The perpetual discomfitures of the Jew seem to 
afford the keenest enjoyment to the audience at the 
Adelphi. Mr. Harry Ascalon is a perfect specimen of 
the traditional stage Hebrew, in whom every unpleasant trait 
of his race is caricatured and pilloried to the most outrageous 
extent. He is fussy, fulsome, and facetious, a cringing, 
obsequious, overdressed little cad, with a waddling walk and a 
perpetual snuffle. At every turn he is “scored off” by the 
comic personages, or brutally rebuffed by his aristocratic 
clients. The pit and gallery do not hiss or groan at him as 
they do at the French villain—played by a real Frenchman— 
but greet his appearance at the close of each act with con- 
temptuous laughter. In this connection, Mr. Jerome’s advice 
to stage villains is very much to the point :—“ Never be a 
stage villain at all, if you can help it. The life is too harassing, 
and the remuneration altogether disproportionate to the risks 
and labour...... Don’t have too many accomplices; and if 
you have got them, don’t keep sneering at them and bullying 
them. A word from them can hang you, and yet you do all 
you can to rile them. Treat them civilly, and let them have 
their fair share of the swag.” Had Mr. Ascalon acted in this 
way, Marks, his tool, would never have been touched by the 
hero’s appeal and returned to the paths of virtue. It certainly 
gives rise to strange reflections that when so many of our 
theatres are under a Mosaic dispensation, such a travesty as 
that presented on the Adelphi stage should have been tolerated. 
We suppose that the absence of any protest is due to the fact 
that the self-respecting and self-recognising Hebrews amongst 
us feel that such burlesque cannot touch them or bring them dis- 
credit. Those, on the other hand, who wish to be considered 
true-born Britons, are ex hypothesi unable to resent such a 
proceeding. But this silence cannot be held to justify so 
cheap an expedient for gratifying national vanity as that 
of accumulating every vile and offensive attribute in the 
representative of an alien race. The fourth feature of 
London Day by Day is the entirely poetic character of the 
justice which is meted out to the various dramatis persone. 
One solitary exception—that of the luckless wife of the French 
adventurer—stands forth to prove the rule. But then, if she 
had not been murdered, it would have been impossible for the 
hero to have got reasonably mistaken for her murderer; and, 
as Mr. Jerome points out, the final cause of the stage hero’s 
existence is “to be accused of crimes he has never com- 
mitted,” it being always understood, according to one of the 
cardinal points of stage law, “that the evidence of one pre- 
judiced witness of shady antecedents, is quite sufficient to 
convict the most stainless and irreproachable gentleman of 
crimes for the committal of which he could have had no 
possible motive.” The heroine is left a large fortune as a 
death-bed legacy from the man who had suffered her to be 
imprisoned on a charge of which she was guiltless. The hero 
is reconciled to his father, and the cabman to his sweetheart. 
The street-arab gets half-a-crown, and is probably taken into 
the service of the benevolent Irish millionaire. Fifthly, we 
notice a decidedly democratic, though not anarchic, tone about 
the play. There isa horsey Peer who converses on terms of great 
familiarity with the pugilisticcabman; and at thereunionsof the 
Lotus Club, scions of the aristocracy may be seen comporting 
and disporting themselves with a freedom perfectly in keeping 
with the manners of the servants’ hall. There must be something 
very pleasing to the mind of the masses in the reflection that 
they behave quite as politely—if anything, rather more so— 
than those who have been born in luxury and educated at the 
best schools. Most of the principal characters are of humble 
origin, including both the comic men. Here, again, the acute- 
ness of Mr. Jerome’s observation is signally verified. As he 
puts it :—“ You can have your choice on the stage: you can 
be funny and of lowly origin, or you can be well-to-do and 
without any sense of humour. You never see a rich 
or aristocratic comic man on the stage.” Lastly, it is 
obvious that, in the present piece, the excellence of the 
cast has a great deal to say to the success which it has 
achieved. We have noticed above that the Frenchman is 
played bya real Frenchman. So, too, the managers have been 


lucky in securing the services of a real Irishman for the part 
of the American-Irish millionaire. 


Mr. Beveridge’s reading 








takable Irish inflection in his voice, a charming brogue, and 
an ample fund of genial humour. Mr. Shine is in his clement 
as the cabman, and plays throughout with exuberant droller 
Mr. Alexander lacks the rough robustness which endears Me 
Terriss to Adelphi audiences, but he is, perhaps, the most 
gentlemanly jeune premier at present on the boards. Miss 
Mary Rorke plays forcibly as the injured and deserted wife 
and Miss Alma Murray portrays the sufferings of the harassed 
heroine with praiseworthy conscientiousness. 

It is easy enough to find fault with the elements of arti. 
ficiality and caricature to be found in such a play as this of 
Messrs. Sims and Pettitt; but the great fact remains that 
popular audiences enjoy it immensely; and in view of its 
perfectly wholesome character, that is surely to the credit 
of the popular taste. A man must be very fastidious or 
very cynical who is not the better for hearing the hearty 
laughter which greets the sallies of the comic men, or the 
roars of approval which salute the deliverance of the mora} 
maxims which fall from the lips of the hero or his friends, 
London Day by Day is doubtless in many respects very untrue 
to life. But such healthy unreality is by no means an un- 
questioned evil. Poor people do not go to the play to see 
their own modes of life exactly reproduced. They are very 
glad to escape from their own surroundings and to be taken 
out of themselves, and such a purpose is excellently served by 
these Adelphi melodramas. They do not remind the spectator 
at every turn, more Gallico, of what it is perfectly unnecessary 
to remind him,—that his nature is partly animal. Nor, on 
the other hand, do they appal him with sudden “rifts into 
Hell” after the fashion of the new dramatic prophet, of 
whose plays one of his admirers writes that they “make the 
burdens of life almost too heavy to be borne.” In fine, they 
are free from obscenity and Ibsenity,—and this is surely not 
a little to be thankful for. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DIVINING-ROD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’ | 

Srr,—Like “ Vacuus Viator,” I was present at an exhibition of 
the “ divining-rod ” where deception, self or intentional, seemed 
impossible. I therefore wrote to a friend, an Oxford Professor 
(Science), and asked for an explanation of what I felt sure was 
some physical law. My friend really took the trouble to write 
an elaborate reply, proving that there could be nothing in it; 
that it was unconscious muscular action in the operator, or, as 
he feared was too often the case, wilful deception or “ trick.” 
He concluded with the pious hope “that it might be the last 
time he was ever questioned about the superstition of the 
divining-rod.” I, however, felt there was no superstition in 
it, but some law of magnetism of which some people were 
susceptible and others not. Being at Buckminster when Lord 
Dysart proposed some experiments to test the divining-rod, 
and as Mrs. F. Manners in that village is peculiarly suscep- 
tible, we had an excellent opportunity. Lord Dysart wrote 
the account of the experiment, and sent it, I believe, to more 
than one journal connected with the landed interest, as he 
thought landlords would be as glad as he was to find water 
when they wanted it on their estates. I believe all the journals 
refused to open “such a controversy ” in their columns. 

The experiments were as follows. Mrs. Manners went with 
the rod into a field where she had previously discovered a 
spring, and thought she knew the spot, that there might be 
no delay in beginning our experiments. She, however, missed 
the spot, and had to find it again. When she came over the 
spring, the rod exhibited all the movements as “ Vacuus 
Viator” has described them, except that the motion was more 
violent, twisting off the bark from the twig. I then took the 
twig, and felt what I recognised as a mild shock, such as I 
was very familiar with from my magneto-electric machine. 
We then placed four glass salt-cellars on the ground, and a 
board on the top of them, and asked Mrs. Manners, with the 
rod still twisting in her hands, to step on the board, and at 
once all motion ceased, and she herself was conscious that the 
magnetic current was stopped. Finding that I was in 
some slight degree susceptible, whilst she still stood in- 
sulated on the board, I took hold of her two wrists, 
and immediately the movements began again. This we 
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was completed, the magnetic action followed, and the rod 
; ut? Lord Dysart then tried to complete the 
« spoke ee t without effect, showing that it needs a certain 
ae aa in the individual to produce results. We then 
pore a same experiments in another place with a piece of 
er wire, and with the same results. With the copper 
yrs the movements are less violent; it seemed to be @ general 
tremor and quivering of the wire, and an impossibility in Mrs. 
Manners to keep it still, Again Mrs. Manners was insulated, 
and all motion and sensation ceased. Whilst insulated, I 
took hold of the ends of the wire, and as before, immediate 
results followed. This I did again and again, with instant 
arying action. 
— ci after, Mrs. Manners came into this parish to 
find water for two farms and some cottages ; for until now 
those farms and all the village have been supplied from the 
rectory well, so difficult has been the water question in this 
village. I repeated the same experiments here, with the 
same results. I further proved that the magnetic action 
was clear in one line or direction only, and that two 
yards on either side of that line its action ceased. Also, 
whilst the magnetic current was running through the 
copper wire, I applied a common sewing-needle to the wire, 
and held it in connection for some time, when the needle 
became magnetised; and I have tested it this morning, three 
months after, and it has picked up several needles from the 
table and held them suspended. Perhaps these experiments 
may redeem the divining-rod from being a superstition, and 
give it the dignity of a scientific tool which even my good 
friend the Oxford Professor will deign to handle. 

I may say that in all the places in this village in which Mrs. 
Manners indicated water wells have been sunk, and water 
found.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Silk Willoughby. W. H. 3. McKniaurt. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—Perhaps it may interest some of your readers who have 
read about the “divining-rod” in your issue of September 
Q1st, to know that a similar experiment was made in this 
neighbourhood last year, and with marked success. 

At the request of Sir H. and Lady Selwin-Ibbetson, I asked 
a “diviner” who resides near Bristol, to attend at Down Hall, 
one day about a year ago, and he went through the perform- 
ance described by “ Vacuus Viator,” exactly in the same way. 
He discovered in which direction the outflow from a well 
passed away, and he “spotted” a water-course, well known to 
Sir Henry, in a field where there was nothing to lead any one 
to suspect the existence of water; and, more than this, he 
declared that there were other streams in places where no one 
was aware of their existence. Since he left, his accuracy has 
been tested, and his assertions have turned out to be well 
founded. 

IT have no theory on the subject. All I wish to say is, that I 
have seen the operation, and that I was much surprised and 
interested, and that I have no doubt some men have this power 
of “divination” as to water, or by whatever other name you 
please to call it. I should add that this man used a length of 
watch-spring, as well as the hazel-rod shaped like an open Y 
described by your correspondent. He held the ends of the 
spring in his hands, leaving the middle free, and it jumped up 
in his face after the same fashion as the rod, when he passed 
over running water. It should be observed that no effect was 
produced by a well or tank. The water must be flowing to cause 
this excitement of the rod or spring. 

I wish some scientific person would offer some explanation 
of facts which, as I think, cannot be disputed, however strange 
and improbable they may seem.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moor Hall, Harlow, September 25th. W1L~1amM Fow er. 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
S1R,—*Vacuus Viator” gives a story with reference to Sir 
Joseph Banks and a rain-shower which is of considerably 
older date. In “Joe Miller’s Jest-Book” it is told of Sir 
Isaac Newton. In ‘Scoggins’ Jests,” 1796, “How Scogin 
gave a cowheard forty shillings to teach him his cunning in 
the weather,” gives the same story. But the story is a good 
deal older than that. In Shakespeare’s “ Jest-Book” (“ The 
Hundred Mery Tales,” Much Ado About Nothing, Scene 1, 
Act ii.), Tale 84, “Of the herdman that sayd ryde apace ye 
shall have rayn,” tells how “a skoler of Oxenford whiche had 








studyed y® judycyals of Astronomy”—met with Sir Joseph 
Barks’ and Sir Isaac Newton’s fate, predicted by a herdman. 
“The skoler profferyd hym x1 shyllyngs to teche hym that 
connynge.” “The herde man after that he had receyved his 
money, sayde thus, ‘Syr, se you not ydder dun a kow,* with 
the whyte face.—‘ Yes, quod the skoler”— Surely, quod y* 
herdma, whé she daiiseth, and holdyth up her tayle, it shal 
have a showre of rayne within halfe an howre after’ ” Most 
of the hundred tales have a moral, and the moral to this one 
is,—“ By this ye may see y' the cOnyng of herdmen and 
shepardes as touching alteracyds of weders is more sure 
than y* judycyallys [sic] of Astronomy.” This is not the only 
story fathered on later wits which is to be found in this 
curious but not very savoury collection of stories.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Brooke LAMBERT. 





COUNTRYMEN’S LOVE FOR THE TOWN. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—As a country clergyman, I feel moved to write to you 
on the subject discussed by Mr. Reaney in his letter. He 
finds that country-people love the town, and thinks, of course, 
that the squire and the parson are to blame for not making 
country life a little more lively. Now, that country-people 
hanker after town life is perfectly true. I have asked several 
people who have left this district to go into towns,—“ Would 
you like to come back and live here again?” And the answer 
invariably is,—“Oh no! we would not come back on any 
account.” 

I certainly am amazed that Mr. Reaney, or any other in- 
telligent person, can be surprised at this. He may not know 
it, but it is a fact that life in a town is for a labouring 
man far more comfortable and advantageous than life in 
the country, and is certainly not dearer; indeed, I rather 
think it is cheaper, on the whole. Just consider the 
position of a respectable workman in a town. His house 
is very frequently lighted with gas; no trouble with candles 
or oil-lamps. Water is laid on, and when he wants it 
he can turn the tap; no trouble with the well. The sewerage 
arrangements are all attended to, and he has no trouble with 
them. Outside his house there are the paved and gas-lighted 
streets; no tramping through wet and muddy lanes after dark. 
For his children there is the best education, and his chances 
of getting work for them, and at the same time of keeping 
them at home, are far greater in the town than in the country. 
His wife can take his money to market and spend it to the 
best advantage; clothing is far cheaper, and food really no 
dearer. Moreover, in the town he is in the full rush of human 
life. He is out of sight of his employer in his leisure hours ; 
he does not feel that his sayings and doings are matter of 
gossip for all and sundry. There are amusements, good, bad, 
or indifferent, for him to go to every evening if he likes. And 
if this is true of the respectable class of workmen, it is true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the casual labourer. He likes town life 
because, on the whole, he finds.it more comfortable. 

Now, what can the squire and the parson do to counter- 
balance all this? Perhaps Mr. Reaney would suggest that 
the parson should give up his tithe! Well, if he did, the 
larger part of the benefit would go to the towns in the shape 
of free education. The country labourer would only be 
advantaged as long as he had children to educate. His 
relative position to the town would be the same. 

I quite admit that much may be done in the country to 
improve the dwellings of the labouring class, but then, as a 
rule, the best dwellings are on the large estates. The bad 
cottages are, as a rule, in the hands of small owners and 
leaseholders who cannot be touched. 

The truth is, that you cannot have unmixed advantages ; 
you must have the defects of your qualities. It is quite right 
to increase the standard of comfort in the towns; I do not 
grudge it to the townspeople; but then you must face the fact 
that many more people will want to live in the towns.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Minsterley, September 24th. JoHN MITCHELL. 





SAPPHICS. 
[To THE EprTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have long been familiar with the sapphics quoted 
by your correspondent, “L. J. J.,” in your issue of September 
2ist; but they were originally presented to me as a parody by 
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Mr. Calverley of the average schoolboy’s effusions. I am not 
able to give you any certain proof of this, but they were cer- 
tainly current some quarter of a century ago as a clever jeu 
esprit of that cleverest of parody-writers, and I think they 
are not wanting in internal evidence in favour of such an 
origin. 
May I add a varia lectio? As I remember, the last two 
lines ran thus :— 
“‘Prepes Mnein nitidum, scholique 
Discimus illa.” 
The last clause, I think, is decidedly more rich than the other 
reading.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Club, Malvern, September 24th. H. WALFORD. 
P.S.—Out of a large collection of schoolboys’ blunders 
which I have accumulated in many years of school-teaching, 
I should like to offer you one. I asked once, in a history 
paper, for the date of some event in ancient history, and got 
for a reply,—“A long time ago; before the Christian error.” 








POETRY. 


THE CALM OF NATURE. 


[The tranquil rhythm of this fair Nature, the hurrying throb 
of the human interests it measures: there is the eternal poem 
of human life.”—From the article, “Clouds,” in the Spectator, 
September 14th. | 





THE heart of Nature doth not feel or know 
Our heart’s quick heritage of sympathy ; 

What though we laugh? her days sob by; and she 

Smiles no return to love’s transcendent throe. 

What though we weep ? the winds their Pan-pipes blow, 
The stream still sings, wild woodland notes of glee 
Burst irrepressible from brake and tree, 

And myriad dancing wings ebb to and fro. 

Her stars of evening in their order bloom 
Alike to dreaming eyes and sleepless souls ; 

And, still inviolate through glow and gloom, 

She holds impervious to her seasons’ goals ; 

Yet those who will, may lean against her knee, 

And grow serene through her serenity. 

KatE CARTER. 
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THE SAGAS OF THE NORSE KINGS.* 

THE first edition of this translation of the Heimskringla 
appeared more than forty years ago. The translator, a retired 
officer of the British Army and an Orkney landowner, devoted 
the latter years of his life to Scandinavian literature, in 
which, as a descendant of the Vikings, he felt a patriotic 
pride. Norse literature was at the time almost unexplored 
territory, and Mr. Laing, like most explorers, exaggerated the 
importance of his discoveries. Of this exaggeration the 
reader will find amusing instances in the opinionated, often 
irrelevant, but withal interesting introduction in which Mr. 
Laing treats those inferior beings, the Romans and the Saxons, 
with a contemptuous scorn worthy of his Norse forefathers ; 
while he lavishes praise on whatever is of Scandinavian origin. 
According to his translator, Snorre Sturlason, the author 
of the Heimskringla, merits a place in literature far above 
Joinville and Froissart, his true seat, “in the Valhal of 
European literature,” being on the same bench with Shake- 
speare, Carlyle, and Scott. The comparison, to those who 
take it seriously, will be misleading, and will excite false 
expectations. Snorre Sturlason is neither a poet nor a writer 
of great narrative powers, although he sometimes tells his story 
inaracy manner. The Heimskringla is simply a storehouse 
of mythology, folk-lore, and legendary history, chiefly interest- 
ing to us because it reflects the life of a period which is one of 
the backgrounds to English history. The only justification 
for connecting Sturlason’s name with Shakespeare and Scott, 
is that he belongs to the class of old story-tellers to whom 
Shakespeare and Scott were often debtors. 

Snorre Sturlason’s Sagas, although often commonplace, 
contain some narratives which might claim comparison with 








* The Heimskringla; or, the Sagas of the Norse Kings. From the Icelandic of 
Snorre Sturlason, by Samuel Laing. Second Edition, Revised, with Notes, by 
Rasmus B. Anderson, LL.D., United States’ Minister to Denmark, 4 vols, 
London: John C. Nimmo. 1889, 











tales which have become famous. The following account of 
the escape of a disguised King after an unsuccessful sea-fight 
but for its unmagnanimous close, is quite as good as the 
adventure of Alfred at Athelney :— 

“Earl Hakon lay behind with his ships, while the King and 
the rest of the forces were pursuing the fugitives; for the Earl’s 
ships could not get forward on account of the ships which lay in 
the way before him. Then a man came rowing in a boat to the 
Earl’s ship, and lay at the bulwarks. The man was stout, and had 
on a white hat. He hailed the ship. ‘Where is the Earl ?’ said 
he. The Earl was in the forehold, stopping a man’s blood. The. 
Earl cast a look at the man in the hat, and asked what his name 
was. He answered, ‘Here is Vandrad (the Unlucky); speak to 
me, Earl.’ The Earl leant over the ship’s side to him. Then the 
man in the boat said, ‘ Earl, I will accept of my life from thee, if 
thou wilt give it.’ Then the Earl raised himself up, called two 
men who were friends dear to him, and said to them, ‘ Go into the 
boat; bring Vandrad to the land; attend him to my friend’s 
Karl the Bonde.’ Thereupon they went into the boat, and took 
oars in hand, while Vandrad steered. Vandrad steered along: 
the shore, and only set in towards the land when they had 
come past the crowd of ships. Then they went up to Karl 
the Bonde’s farm, and it was then beginning to be light, 
They went into the room where Karl had just put on his 
clothes. The Earl’s men told their message, and Karl said 
they must first take some food; and he set a table before 
them, and gave them water to wash with. Then came the 
housewife into the room, and said, ‘I wonder why we could 
get no peace or rest all night with the shouting and scream- 
ing ?’—Karl replies: ‘Dost thou not know that the Kings were 
fighting all night?’ She asked which had the best of it. Karl 
answered, ‘The Northmen gained.’—‘ Then,’ said she, ‘our King 
will have taken flight.—‘ Nobody knows,’ says Karl, ‘ whether he 
has fled or fallen.’—She says, ‘What a useless sort of King we 
have! He is both slow and frightened.’—Then said Vandrad, 
‘Frightened he is not; but he is not lucky.’ Then Vandrad 
washed his hands; but he took the towel and dried them right in 
the middle of the cloth. The housewife snatched the towel from 
him, and said, ‘ Thou hast been taught little good; it is wasteful 
to wet the whole cloth at one time. —Vandrad replies, ‘I may yet 
come so far forward in the world as to be able to dry myself with 
the middle of the towel.’ ” 


The King afterwards rewarded Karl the Bonde for the hos- 
pitality he had shown to him when he was in danger, but, with 
a sad want of magnanimity, he revenged himself on the 
woman whose rough tongue had wounded his vanity. To 
Karl he gave a farm in Seeland, but when Karl requested to. 
be allowed to bring his wife with him, the King replied,—‘*I 
will not let thee do that; but I will provide thee a far better 
and more sensible wife.” 

Olaf Tryggvesson and Olaf the Saint have naturally a 
large place in the Sagas of Snorre Sturlason. They are 
interesting to English readers from their connection with 
England. The former is repeatedly mentioned in the Saxon 
Annals. At the close of the tenth century, he ravaged the 
coasts of Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire; he spent a 
winter in Southampton, and was at length bought-off 
by Ethelred II. with a large sum. Olaf the Saint also 
visited England in his youth, and as the ally of King 
Ethelred, sailed up the Thames and took part in a great 
battle against the Danes who had encamped themselves at 
Southwark. Ethelred afterwards entrusted him with the 
defence of all England against the Dane, and he sailed round 
it in his ships-of-war. Olaf very nearly became an English 
King, for on the death of Ethelred, his sons made an agree- 
ment with Olaf that he should have Northumberland, if by 
their combined efforts, they should free England from the 
Danes. As the Danes proved the stronger, Olaf returned to 
Norway, where he united the whole land under his sway; 
and he proved the chief obstacle to the design of Canute to 
form a great Scandinavian Empire, as he steadily refused to 
become Canute’s man. Olaf is quite the most remarkable 
figure in Norwegian history. A strong ruler who put down 
private war and wrong-doing with merciless severity, he had 
a deep mystical element in his character, and was guided in 
critical moments of his life by visionsand dreams. The efforts 
of this Charlemagne of the North to abolish heathenism and to 
establish Christianity were unceasing, and were not mere dic~ 
tates of policy. Even in sorest straits he would not accept the 
aid of an unbaptised man, and some curious details are given 
in the Sagas of his conversations with his converts. The Sagas 
also inform us that when he found that many would not 
renounce heathenism, he took the matter so zealously that he 
drove some out of the country, mutilated others of hands or 
feet, or stung their eyes out; but let none go unpunished who 
would not serve God. This strange warlike saint, who united 
in his character the savage cruelty of a heathen Norseman 
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as . . . 
with a deep mystical reverence for the Christian Faith, com- 


apti i ination of his countrymen. 
tely took captive the imagina ; ‘ 
” aed from his kingdom by the separatist party, which 
also the party opposed to Christianity, Olaf took refuge 
hig Russia, from which he returned to die on the field of 
ss Before the battle, he had one of the numerous 
dreams of his life, which is thus recorded in the Saga :— 

“ d down, and laid his head upon Fin Arnason’s knee. 
Th sy rs — came upon him, and he slept a little while; but 
7 "he same time the bondes’ army was seen advancing with 
a ised banners, and the multitude of these was very great. Then 
Fit awakened the King, and said that the bonde army advanced 

ya nstthem. The King awoke, and said, ‘ Why did you waken me, 
did not allow me to enjoy my dream ?’—Fin: ‘Thou must 
ning, but rather thou shouldst be awake, and pre- 
f acainst the host which is coming down upon us; 

+ dost thou not see that the whole bonde-crowd is coming ?’—The 
Kin replies: ‘ They are not yet so near to us, and it would have 
heen better to have let me sleep. —Then said Fin: ‘What was 
the dream, Sire, of which the loss appears to thee so great that 
thou wouldst rather have been left to waken of thyself?’ Now 
the King told his dream,— That he seemed to see a high 
ladder upon which he went so high in the air that heaven 
was open ; for so high reached the ladder. And when you 
awoke me "T was come to the highest step towards heaven.’ Fin 
re lies : ‘ This dream does not appear to me so good as it does to 
‘aoe I think it means that thou art fey; unless it be the mere 
want of sleep that has worked upon thee.’ ” 

From the hour of his death Olaf was regarded as a saint and 
martyr. His dead body is said to have worked miracles on 
the battle-field, and it continued to be a centre of miraculous 
healings. Olaf appeared to his descendants in times of 
danger to comfort or encourage them; and his manifestations 
concerned this world as well as the world to come,—as was 
fitting in one who was equally soldier and saint. 

There is much that is interesting in the Saga, “Sigurd the 
Crusader, and his Brothers Eystein and Olaf.” The three 
brothers, who were sons of Magnus Barefoot, divided Norway 
between them at the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Sigurd went to the East as a Crusader, and many other 
Norsemen went with him to the East, because they were 
told that those who entered military service at Constan- 
tinople, found excellent opportunities of collecting pro- 
perty. Sigurd and his companions collected property on 
their way to the East, ravaging the coasts of France and 
Spain. He paid a visit to Sicily, where he was enter- 
tained by Roger, Duke of Sicily, and Sigurd, in return, 
conferred upon the Duke the title of King. “He took the 
Duke by the hand, led him up to the high seat, and 
saluted him with the title of King; and gave the right 
that there should be always a King over the dominions of 
Sicily, although before there had only been Earls and 
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win, and carried back relics to lay on Olaf’s tomb. He then 
sailed with his fleet to Constantinople, and the Saga relates 
that all the people turned out to see Sigurd and his ships 
sailing past. The Emperor admitted the uncanny strangers 
into his city, and adorned it in their honour. Sigurd, how- 
ever, ordered his men to ride in great state into the city, and 
not to regard all the new things they might see. It is not 
clear whether this was a counsel to preserve an attitude of 
dignified indifference towards unaccustomed splendour, or a 
command to refrain from collecting property in the city of 
their Imperial host. 

The Heimskringla abounds in curious traits which illustrate 
Norse life. We must forbear quoting in full the quarrel 
between Sigurd and his brother Eystein, when, like boys out of 
humour, each boasted of his own powers and exploits, and 
disparaged those of his brother. After speaking of swimming, 
wrestling, and similar feats, Sigurd came to higher matters, 
and accused his brother of unkingly breaches of promise 
towards his subjects. Eystein’s defence of himself is very 
curious :— 

“This accusation is because, when people bring their cases 
before me, I wish first to give every man that satisfaction in his 
affair which he desires; but afterwards comes the opposite party, 
and then there is something to be given or taken away very 
often, in order to mediate between them, so that both may be 
satisfied. It often happens, too, that I promise whatever is 
desired of me, that all may be joyful about me. It would be an 
easy matter for me to do as you do,—to promise evil to all; and I 
i hear any complain of your not keeping this promise to 

hem.” 

We cannot undertake to discuss Mr. Laing’s spirited plea for 
a fuller recognition of Scandinavian influence upon England. 
It must have been considerable, as four Scandinavian Kings 





ruled over England as sole masters, and for several previous 
generations the Danes possessed a third-part of the country. 
But we must not forget that the Danish Kings fell back 
upon “Eadgar’s Law,” and they and their companions were 
probably more influenced by Englishmen, than Englishmen by 
them. Mr. Laing maintains that our English love of freedom, 
and even our Parliamentary institutions, are of Scandinavian 
rather than of Teutonic origin. But his arguments on the 
latter point will not commend themselves to those familiar 
with recent literature on the history of institutions. 

Mr. Anderson has revised Mr. Laing’s translation, with the 
help of Professor Unger’s edition of the text, and of Munch’s 
and of Hildebrand’s translations. He has also added notes of 
his own. With great want of judgment, he has retained the 
absurd doggerel into which Mr. Laing misrendered the scaldie 
verses. As these were neither accurate nor poetical, they 
should have been omitted, and prose versions substituted 
which would have been useful to the student of Norse history. 


LANCIANTS “ANCIENT ROME.”* 

THE specialty of Signor Lanciani’s book is the store of in- 
formation which it supplies as to the material life of ancient 
Rome, its baths, parks and gardens, public libraries, water- 
supply, police and fire arrangements, burial-grounds, sanitary 
provisions, and the like. On these points the author, who has 
held for some years the post of “ Director of Excavations for 
the National Government and the Municipality,” is a first-class 
authority. He has had great opportunities, and he has used 
them well; the result is a book of remarkable interest. 

But he has other things to tell us. There is much, for 
instance, about the discovery of works of art; and he has 
a chapter of the greatest historical importance on “The 
Foundation and Prehistoric Life of Rome.” It will be remem- 
bered by readers interested in the subject that Professor 
Middleton, a scholar whose judgment is entitled to great 
respect, has propounded the theory of an important Etruscan 
settlement existing on one of the largest hills of Rome before 
the earliest historical period, even the “legendary regal 
period.” Practically, this meant that Rome was Etruscan, 
not Latin, a doctrine absolutely revolutionary. Signor 
Lanciani strongly controverts this notion :—‘ Nothing has 
been found,” he says, “ within the last sixteen years, either in 
the new or the old quarters of Rome, which can give any 
foundation to Professor Middleton’s theory.” And he pro- 
ceeds to give a most interesting argument on behalf of what 
isat once the ancient tradition, and, if Signor Lanciani is to be 
trusted, the scientific view, that “Rome was founded by a 


lc f shepherds from the Alban Hill round whicl 
Dukes.” Sigurd visited Jerusalem, was entertained by Bald- | Cte ee ee 
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had never been permanently occupied before.” To put the 
matter briefly, these Alban shepherds had to quit a neighbour- 
hood which had been rendered unsafe and even uninhabitable 
by volcanic eruptions. Of these eruptions occurring after 
a time of human habitation, abundant traces have been found 
among the Alban Hills; notices of them, too, are not wanting 
in historical times. This is only one of the instances in which 
the narrative of the regal period has been, so to speak, re- 
habilitated by recent discoveries. ‘Late discoveries,” says 
Signor Lanciani with emphasis, * have brought forth such 
a crushing mass of evidence in favour of ancient writers, 
and in support of their reports concerning the kingly period, 
that every detail seems to be confirmed by monumental 
remains.” Thirty years ago, when the influences of the 
Niebuhr school was at its height, those who believed in 
Romulus were laughed to scorn, though a faithful few still 
followed Dr. Dyer in his opposition to the prevailing scepti- 
cism; but now we find “that the name of Romulus is a 
genuine one, and that it belongs to the builder of Rome.” 
“Rumon” has the same meaning as “Avon” and “ Ouse,” 
and Romulus was “the man from the town of the river.” 

It is difficult to make a choice from among the wealth of 
material which Signor Lanciani places at the disposal of his 
readers. “The Sanitary Condition of Ancient Rome” is 
naturally an interesting chapter; Roman writers, among other 
glorifications of their capital, speak in high terms of its 
salubrity, though they are contradicted by the records of 
frequently recurring pestilences. The fact is that, as our 
author says, they “evidently refer to the state of things pre- 
vailing in their own age.” Rome almost down to the time of 





* Ancient Rome in the Light of Rece it Listove-ies. Fy Rodolfo Larciani, LL.D. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1888, 
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the Empire was an unhealthy city. In Imperial time, there 
were standing three temples dedicated to the goddess of Fever 
and one to Mephitis (readers of Tacitus will remember that 
a Temple of Mephitis was the only building left standing 
after the sack of Cremona). It is a curious fact that when 
Rome, after the fall of the Empire, relapsed into its early 
insanitary condition, the old worship reappeared in another 
shape, and a chapel rose near the Vatican to the “ Madonna 
della Febre.” And little was done by man to counteract the 
destructive agencies of Nature. There was the cloaca maxima, 
—indeed, more than one work of this kind; but they were 
intended for storm-water rather than sewerage. The water- 
supply was bad, though it was in this direction that the 
first improvements were made, and the arrangements for 
burial and cremation most imperfect. The Esquiline, till 
Mecenas took it in hand, must have been a fruitful source 
of disease. Signor Lanciani has some strange stories to 
tell about the burial-grounds of Ancient Rome. Twenty cen- 
turies have not wholly done away with their horrors. Things 
however, became much better in the time of the Empire. No 
city was ever better supplied with water; in none has there 
been a larger space devoted to parks and gardens. The matter 
may be put very briefly. Rome occupied a plain less than a 
mile wide and about three miles long, we may say, in round 
numbers, about 1,800 acres. More than a third of this was 
given up to parks and gardens; not all public, but giving 
breathing-space to the city. London is well supplied in this 
way, but London cannot match this magnificent supply of 
open space. When we take into account the luxurious therm» 
or baths, public clubs, so to speak, suited to all means, and 
the libraries, not to speak of other appliances for comfort and 
enjoyment, we must conclude that Rome was very well off. 
The porticoes, or colonnades, as they should rather be called 
(our “portico” not corresponding to porticus) must not be 
forgotten. Their number and splendour, as described on pp. 
98-100, almost exceeds belief. 

The arrangements for the protection of the city and its 
inhabitants from fire and violence are noteworthy. A body of 
7,500 vigiles performed at once the duties of policemen and 
firemen. (This was the arrangement introduced by Augustus 
a few years before the Christian era.) They were lodged in 
seven large barracks, and twice that number of what may be 
called guard-rooms; and they must have had enough, or even 
more than enough, to do, though Rome, if the more moderate 
estimates of its population are to be accepted, must have been 
better off than London, with its 9,000 police and its few scores 
of firemen. The vast spaces of our Metropolis make these 
numbers insufficient. The sick in ancient Rome seem to have 
been but badly off. It was not till the second century of our 
era that we find anything like our regular machinery for their 
relief. But “charity,” says Signor Lanciani, “was a virtue 
altogether unknown in ancient times.” 

Two kindred subjects, the destruction and the discovery of 
ancient works of art, occupy a considerable portion of this 
volume. The records of destruction are little less than 
revolting, the strangest thing about them being the persons 
by whom the work was chiefly done. It was not the age of 
barbarism, but the age of so-called “culture” that did the 
mischief. We quote one passage out of many :— 

“Tn order not to wander too far from the main subject, I will 
cite one item only of these annals of destruction : I will mention 
what happened in the valley of the Forum between 1540 and 1549. 
In less than ten years’ time, the men employed by the contractors 
of S. Peter’s to search for building materials crossed the valley of 
the Forum from end to end, like an appalling meteor, destroying, 
dismantling, splitting into fragments, burning into lime, the 
temples, the arches, the basilicas most famous in Roman history, 
in the history of the Old World, together with the inscriptions 
which indicated their former use or design, and the statues and 
bas-reliefs which ornamented them. In 1540 the podium, steps, 
and pediment of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina were 
removed to S. Peter’s or otherwise made use of. Between 1541 
and 1545 the same fate befell the triumphal arch raised in honour 
of Fabius Maximus, the conqueror of Savoy; the triumphal arch 
raised in honour of Augustus after the battle of Actium; the 
temple of Romulus, son of Maxentius ; and a portion of the Cloaca 
Maxima. In 1546 the temple of Julius Cesar was levelled to the 
ground, together with the Fasti Consulares and Triumphales en- 
graved on its marble basement; in 1547 the temple of Castor and 
Pollux was dismantled; in 1549 the temple of Vesta, the temple 
of Augustus, and the shrine of Vortumnus.” 

Michael Angelo cut a pedestal out of one of the columns of 
the Temple of Castorand Pollux, and Raphael and Lorenzetto 
transformed another into a statue of Jonah. Innocent XII. 











SR 
restored the Obelisk of Augustus with granite from the 


monument of Antoninus Pius, and the Pan 

with columns from the baths of wheres eroticy 0, 
is no longer any doubt,” so our author sums up the rn : 
“that Romans have done more harm to their own city th: 2 
all invading hosts put together.” si 

It is interesting to find that Signor Lanciani believes that 
much may yet be recovered from the Tiber ; not, perhaps, the 
golden candlestick from the Temple at Jerusalem, which a 
supposed to have been thrown into it, but other things scarcely 
less precious. “Twice only has the bottom of the river ta 
explored more or less regularly, although in an exceed. 
ingly small space, and twice has been gathered a surprising 
mass of scientific and artistic objects.” This remark is all 
the more noteworthy because Signor Lanciani’s original belief 
was that the exploration of the river-bed would not prove 
remunerative. Experience has now led him to a different 
conclusion. But the exploration is not an easy matter. The 
statue of Bacchus discovered in 1885, was found sixteen feet 
below the bed of the river. 

Among the discoveries recorded in this volume, there is 
nothing more interesting than one which recalls a touching 
letter of the Younger Pliny, telling a friend of the early death 
of the daughter of a certain Fundanus, giving an exquisite 
sketch of the girl’s character, and begging the friend to 
administer such consolation as was possible to the bereaved 
father. And now ber tomb has been found. On the top of 
the Monte Mario, a sepulchral chamber, doubtless erected in 
the grounds of the villa, was discovered. In the midst of it 
stood “a fine piece of marble exquisitely carved and orna- 
mented,” and bearing the inscription:—*To the Spirit of 
Minicia Marcella, daughter of Fundanus; she lived twelve 
years, eleven months, seven days.” There is something very 
pathetic in this visible presentment of an old-world sorrow. 

The volume, which has been printed in America, shows a 
few slightly disfiguring errors. Why the “river Aniene”? 
(p. 60). Mephitis. spelt rightly in one passage, appears in the 
Italian form “ Mefitis.” And then we have Cicero’s book 
“ De Divinitate,” instead of “ De Divinatione.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THOUGH the title-page of The Tree of Knowledge gives only 
the initial letters of its author’s Christian name, no reader of 
average discrimination can entertain any doubt that it is from 
the pen of an able and cultivated woman. Like so many of 
the better-class novels of the day—especially those of feminine 
authorship—the book has a definite intellectual motive. We 
are introduced to a man and a woman, one having a nature 
essentially noble, the other a nature essentially ignoble, the 
early years of both having been spent in an aloofness from 
the practical realities of life; and it is in being brought 
together that they taste for the first time what proves to both 
the bitter fruit of the tree of knowledge. The story, as a 
story, is admirably told; but its effect as a picture of life is 
marred by the unreality of the figure of Leon Percivale. 
We do not mean to urge the cynical objection that he is in- 
credible in virtue of his stainlessness and unworldliness, 
though we think there is something unreal in the way 
in which these qualities are manifested; but we do say 
without any hesitation at all that no man of Percivale’s 
age, even granting his exceptionally limited experience of 
the world of men and women—especially women—could 
possibly have displayed his extraordinary fatuity. One does 
not willingly use such a word in speaking of a character of 
singular elevation and winning beauty, but, as a matter of 
fact, no other word would be adequately descriptive. That 
before his marriage Percivale should be blind to Elsa’s 
defects, obvious as they were to every one else, is perhaps 
natural enough; but it is incredible that his wife’s shallow 
selfishness, which she took no pains to conceal, should be 
invisible to him until the hour in which he discovered that 
she had calmly betrayed him to his bitter enemy. Apart 
from this one failure—which, however, is serious enough— 
The Tree of Knowledge is a more than ordinarily satisfactory 





* (1.) The Tree of Knowledge. By G. M. Robins. 3 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett.——(2.) Off with the Old Love. By “N. F.B.’’ 2 vols. London: F. V. 
White and Co.—(3.) The Scotts of Bestminster. By J. Masterton. 3 vols. 
London: R. Bentley and Son——{4.) Giraldi; or, the Curse of Love, By R, G. 
Dering. 2 vols. London: Tritbner and Co.—(5.) Both of this Parish. By 
Algernon Gissing. 2 vols. London: F. V. White and Co.—(6.) Tumbledowii 
Farm. By Alan Muir. 2 vols. London: Spencer Blackett.—(7.) The Story of 


a Marriage. By L. Baldwin, 3 vols, London: Ward and Downey. 
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e attractive in character and incident. The por- 
Miss Willoughbys, the maiden aunts in whose 
try home Elsa Brabourne spends those early 

rs of dulness, solitude, and repression, are little more than 
pevarer but as such they are wonderfully successful, and 
‘a author is hardly less happy in her more elaborate delinea- 
tion of Lady Mabel Wynch-Frere, the bright, attractive 
oung Irishwoman, whose natural frank impulsiveness of 
yenperamnentt is kept so well in check by essential worldliness 
of character. The love-story of Claud Cranmer, Lady Mabel’s 
brother, and Wynifred Allonby, the young novelist, is sub- 
sidiary to the other story in which Percivale and Elsa are the 
prominent personages, but is much more satisfactory to the 
reader whose first demand is for imaginative veracity of con- 
ception and execution. The details of incident, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, are well managed throughout; there 
are some shrewd sensible reflections, well thought and well 
put; and after all that can be said in the way of hostile 
criticism has been said, The Tree of Knowledge must be pro- 
nounced a clever and interesting novel. 


Bx nihilo nihil fit: but “N. F. B.,” who seems to be a new 
writer, has certainly performed the feat of making two 
average-sized and fairly readable volumes of fiction out of 
next to nothing in the way of narrative material. Even such 
material as there is has been by no means well economised ; 
for the story of the early flirtation of Arthur Stopford and 
that embarrassingly impulsive young woman, Kate Pember- 
ton. which comes to such an awkward and compromising 
conclusion in the New York hotel, is compressed into a 


novel, alik 
traits of the 
secluded coun 





single chapter, whereas it might have been easily expanded 
into a volume which would have been less thin in narrative 
substance than either of the volumes actually written and | 
published. From this story, interpreted by the recital of | 
subsequent events, it would seem that the marriage-laws of | 
the State of New York offer some fine opportunities to 
feminine adventurers determined to secure a husband by fair 
means or foul; and Lady Lawlor, née Pemberton, was doubt- | 
less both angry and unscrupulous enough to avail herself of 
the chance offered by Stopford’s injudicious chivalry ; but she 
certainly was not the woman to brave certain exile from | 
society, and probable imprisonment for bigamy, in order to 
gratify her dog-in-the-mangerish jealousy of pretty Jessie 
Leigh. Such attractiveness as is possessed by Off with the Old 
Love is due not to its very thin and somewhat absurd plot, 
but to its sketches of men and manners at a pleasure | 
resort on the banks of Lake Como. Even here there is 
nothing which is in the least remarkable,—nothing to in- 
duce any one to dip into the book for the second time; but 
the author has a keen eye for externals of character, and as 
the style is easy and vivacious, a single perusal will not dis- 
appoint a reader of modest expectations. 


The Scotts of Bestminster is a book which recalls the famous 
criticism upon a dictionary—or was it an encyclopedia ?— 
passed by the man who said that it was “interesting and in- 
structive, but rather disconnected.” Though Mr. Masterton’s 
novel does not aim at instruction, it achieves interest, but its 
disconnectedness is certainly a little trying. The story opens | 
in India, and the Indian chapters provide a series of cabinet 
pictures with solidly painted figures and an attractive back- 
ground, the local colour being truthful and not aggressive. | 
Then we are called upon to part from all our newly made 
acquaintances, excepting only the youthful husband and father, 
Captain Scott, with whom we travel to England and are | 
elaborately introduced to the notabilities of the little country | 
town of Bestminster. The English chapters are not less good 
than their predecessors, but they, too, come to an end in order 
that four years of imaginary time and rather more than two 
hundred and fifty pages of real space may be devoted to the 
doings and sufferings of Mrs. Scott and her shipwrecked com- | 
panions upon an uninhabited island somewhere in the vicinity , 
of Aden. Finally, in the first chapter of the third volume, we | 
return to England, and as we are allowed to stay there until | 
we reach the end of the book, we have a reasonable time in | 
which to rest after our wanderings, and to unite the loose | 
threads of the story. It will be seen that Mr. Masterton has 
written his novel in a manner which is somewhat provocative 
of fatigue and irritation; and the effect of the whole is 
similar to that of a badly composed picture. The details, 
however, are excellent throughout; and it is clear that the 
author, though he may never gain any great distinction as a | 








novelist, has the root of the matter in him. The adventures 
of the shipwrecked party are, perhaps, a little too much in the 
manner of The Swiss Family Robinson, but the incidents are 
fresh, and there are touches of genuine humour and pathos 
not to be found in the schoolroom classic. 

Mr. R. G. Dering exhibits his courage on the forefront of 
his novel. First, we have a dedication to a gentleman of 
Lincolnshire, who has probably by this time had all the 
publicity he desires, “in recognition of his unwearied attempts 
to discourage me in my literary career, and to dissuade me, 
in particular, from publishing the present work,”—surely a 
gratuitous intimation to the world that even Mr. Dering’s 
friends fail to appreciate him. The dedication is, however, 
original, and originality of any kind has an appetising quality ; 
but there is nothing appetising in the list of characters 
with which the author, following the custom of the play- 
wrights, prefaces his novel. When we find we are asked to 
read a story in which figure persons with such titles and names 
as the Duke of Moneysworth, Lady Gloatover, Sir Jupiter 
Rampant, the Rev. Jabez Insight, the Rev. Israel Doom, 
Captain Ricochet, Mr. Bawston Mass, and the like, we are 
tempted to go no further, because we know that this Ben 
Jonsonese nomenclature is one of the many trade-marks of 
that much-to-be-dreaded person, the literary amateur. The 
reader who manfully resists the temptation will be rewarded 
by finding that Giraldi is better than might have been expected. 
Faults there are in plenty. It is rich in erudities; it is not 
wanting in absurdities, and the crudities and absurdities are 
united in the portraits of two out of. the three dissenting 
ministers whom Mr. Dering introduces into his story. This 
kind of farcical exaggeration has become very stale since the 
days of Stiggins and Chadband, and it was not worth much 
when fresh. Still, in spite of all its faults, the book has life, 
brightness, and humour of a rough-and-ready kind, and it 
provides easy reading for the uncritical holiday season. The 
Duchess is really amusing ; the Rector is an admirable study 
in which the satire is free from caricature; and the young 


| sensualist devotee, Giraldi, unpleasant as he is, is not, it is to 


be feared, untrue to life. 

We do not know whether Mr. Algernon Gissing is related 
to Mr. George Gissing, the author of Demos, Thyrza, and other 
able novels, but he certainly shares the clearly manifested 
preference of that writer for the minor key. Both of this 
Parish may be described as an idyll. seeing that it deals 
largely with the simplicities of rural life; but it has none of 
the graceful cheerfulness which is associated with the epithet 
idyllic. It is nearly as sombre a story as we have ever read, 
and quite as sombre a story as we ever wish to read. It begins 
in gloom, it continues in gloom, and though the last is headed 
« All’s well,” and does not falsify its title, it cannot be said to 


, dispel the gloomy impression left by all its predecessors. Of 


course, to call a work or art gloomy, is not to utter a verdict 
of condemnation against which there is no appeal. King 
Lear is gloomy, so is The Bride of Lammermoor, so is 
Wuthering Heights; but if these works depress us, they also 


| give us some imaginative compensations for depression which 


are unprovided by Mr. Algernon Gissing, who, in spite of 
occasional gleams of power, is not a Shakespeare, a Scott, 
or even an Emily Bronté. He does, however, manifest 
sufficient literary ability to inspire in the breast of any 


| genial critic a wish to praise his work with little or no reserve; 


and we much regret that such praise is impossible. The only 
portions of the novel to which it can be awarded are those 
devoted to the conversations of the rustics, some of which are 
almost as good as they well could be; but then these con- 
versations have, for the most part, no relation to the main 
action of the story. This main action is by no means equally 
satisfactory, for it is crowded with mysteries which, while 
unsolved, fail to excite our curiosity; and which, when 
solved, fail to satisfy it at all adequately. No sufficient 
motives are suggested for the conduct by which the principal 
characters bring misery upon themselves, the result being 
that the reader is not only depressed, but irritated as well. 

As a means to the restoration of mental serenity, we can 
heartily recommend the perusal of Mr. Alan Muir’s Tumble- 
down Farm, which is a really bright and enjoyable story, with 
that freshness of matter and handling which is one of the 
rarest of qualities in the novel of the period. Those who 
enjoy the excitement provided by plot-interest and strong 
situations, will find in the first volume something which cannot 
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fail to suit them; while ample proof that Mr. Alan Muir is 
something more than a skilful plot-weaver is afforded by the 
fact that when the catastrophe comes, and Vanity Hardware’s 
secret is a secret no longer, we continue our perusal of the 
book with no diminution of gusto, but rather with" a 
heightening of the quality of interest. The story of the 
mysterious inmates of Tumbledown Farm, who excite such 
unappeasable curiosity in the breasts of the dwellers in 
Hampton village, is told by the garrulous old apothecary 
who has received an honorary diploma from his neighbours, 
and is known as Dr. Book. As the tale grows under his pen, 
he reads it in instalments to a literary young lady, who 
discusses it with him, and speculates upon its future pro- 
gress; and though to any one unacquainted with the book 
this may seem an awkward expedient, it really adds much to 
the brightness and lifelikeness of the novel asa whole. Dr. 
Book’s fervent belief in respectability, and in the application 
to suspicious characters of what he calls “the theory of the 
police” is depicted with real humour, and few readers will 
fail to enjoy heartily the expressions of perplexity drawn 
from the old man by the conclusion of his own story which 
seems to discredit his most cherished convictions. The com- 
bination of tragedy and comedy in the novel is admirably 
managed, and quite exceptional skill is displayed in the 
gradual revelation of the true character of the perplexing 
Vanity Hardware, and in the story of her passion for Willie 
Snow, who promises so bravely, but who, when the strain 
comes, is far too timidly “respectable” to risk all for love. 
Willie himself rather reminds us of one or two of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s weak-kneed heroes. The temptation that comes to him 
is certainly strong, but it gains its strength from his weak- 
ness, and in yielding to it he misses the one good thing which 
life had to offer him, and reveals himself as the poor thing 
that he is. These two characters would suffice to make a 
novel, but Tumbledown Farm is good all through; it has 
passion, pathos, humour, literary skill, and interest which 
never flags. 

The hero of The Story of a Marriage makes an even greater 
mess of his life than is made by Willie Snow in the book just 
noticed, and he accomplishes the undesirable feat in a much 
more gratuitous and inexcusable fashion. We have remarked 
that Willie reminds us of some of the unheroic heroes of Mr. 
Browning. Laurence Temple reminds us still more strongly 
of one of the heroes of Mrs. Browning. Still, while the super- 
ficial resemblance is quite obvious, it would indeed be cruelly 
unjust to Romney Leigh to compare him with the priggish 
and pedagogie young doctrinaire who, with no real intelligence 
of conviction or true pertinacity of purpose, comes to the 
conclusion that he will inaugurate a fusion of classes by 
choosing a wife among the daughters of the people. His 
inclinations, and what he is pleased to regard as his principles, 
happen to travel along the same road, and the former con- 
siderably outrun the latter; for it is not easy to believe that 
even so careless an observer, and so slipshod a thinker as 
Laurence could seriously imagine that the world would be 
benefited by the incongruous spectacle of a marriage between 
himself and a girl like Bessie Jarvis, or even that the arrange- 
ment was likely to be successful from a more narrow and 
personal point of view. Bessie’s attractions are exclusively 
sensuous. She is a handsome animal, vain, vulgar, selfish, and 
ignorant, with that conceited self-satisfaction which has no 
desire to know; and the one thing which can be said to her credit 
is that she assumes no disguise whatever, but gives her lover 
the fullest opportunity of seeing her as she really is. She 
does not even pretend to love him; and the blunt, insensate 
vulgarity of her interjectional replies to his dreary discourses 
upon culture and the nineteenth-century equivalents of 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, would have opened the 
eyes of any one who was not a fitting candidate for Earls- 
wood. Indeed, the whole story of this ludicrous courtship 
and luckless marriage is so utterly wanting in realisable 
vraisemblance and intellectual coherence, and the same lack is 
so obvious in subsidiary portions of the novel, that it is quite 
surprising to come across certain chapters which are both 
vigorous and veracious. These chapters are exclusively 
devoted to the delineation of the humbler actors in the story. 
The Jarvises and Bessie’s shopman-lover are really good, and 
Tim Ballinger, the ironworker, is even better, because he is 
equally lifelike and much more agreeable. As a matter of 
fact, the author’s success is proportioned to his or her descent 





i 
in the scale of culture; and were he to write a novel from 
which all educated people were excluded, there is little diff 
culty in believing that it might be as satisfactory as this beak 
is undoubtedly the reverse. 








MR. WINGFIELD’S EASTERN TRAVELS.* 
What especially strikes us in this pleasant book is the Writer’s 
delightful knack of making one see with his eyes and become 
imbued with his impressions. Well-known places, sketched 
in his bright manner, appear in new aspects, and are almost as 
interesting as the hitherto untrodden paths which the author 
has also followed. Though long, as he dubs himself, a “ Globe 
Trotter,” Mr. Wingfield is not blasé, but can yet feel landing 
in a new country “entrancing,” and says that doing so “ pro- 
duces sensations which must stir the blood of the most world. 
worn. It is the nearest thing to the wildly unorthodox pro. 
ceedings of Fairyland, which are incompatible with our 
absurdly undeveloped chrysalis existence. .... . You become 
conscious of minute novel details—so small and trivial as 
never to have been worth chronicling—as charming as they 
are unexpected.” No matter how many books on China and 
Japan the reader may have perused, we will undertake to say 
that this one will afford him plenty of new lights; and as an 
example of the freshness we speak of, let him glance at the 
description of Hong Kong and see if he ever quite took in its 
magnificent and peculiar appearance before. We could, how- 
ever, have excused the too vivid picture of tortured Chinese 
criminals, their misery in Cantonese and other prisons, and 
the horrible ending of their existence, which few would have 
cared to witness. 

Mr. Wingfield’s first volume, with the exception of very few 
pages, deals exclusively with his wanderings in China, which 
consist, besides his visits to the towns already mentioned, of a 
trip in a house-boat to the Yuen-Foo Monastery, and excursions 
to Foo-Chow, Peking, and the Great Wall. He finds a great 
difference between the attitude of the people about the five 
ports—who have been taught to hate the foreigner and are 
only restrained by force from carrying out their murderous 
desires—and the country populations to whom he is simply an 
unknown stranger, and who greet him with a cheery good- 
morrow; nay, are even ready to treat him with rustic 
hospitality, like the village ancient near Nankow. whose simple 
high-bred courtesy is so well described as he serves the 
traveller with tea and presents to him his three generations of 
sturdy, healthy, big-boned descendants ; the men of the North 
being described as very tall, well-made and comely, with faces 
that are scarcely yellow; the women as white and ruddy, with 
a frank smile on both their faces. A young lady who turned 
up at an inn, emerging from a litter drawn by two handsome 
milk-white mules, seems to have been quite a bewitching 
damsel, so trim and neat, and coquettish, it was quite a piece 
of luck to meet with her, and to see her amah (nurse) picking 
out tit-bits from the porcelain soup-pot on the threshold of 
the chamber of honour, and gently placing them with her 
chop-sticks between the rosebud lips. Genre pictures are, 
indeed, by no means wanting in a journey like this. At Tsing- 
Poo, for instance, with its bridges like tiny Rialtos, and its 
wooden houses and balconies, mellowed and grayed by age, 
“ what glimpses into half-lit interiors with wee yards beyond, 
brightened by a tulip or a lily,—a hot glow and acurl of azure 
smoke illumining the darkness between! What groups lolling 
over a quaintly sculptured barrier! What effects of vivid 
light and darkest shade, as fresh, ruddy faces gaze shyly from 
a casement!” Or again, at Soochow, groups of pleasure- 
seekers enjoying themselves in the kiosks and gardens of the 
Magnate of Ningpo, who when himself absent, throws his 
house and grounds open for the recreation of Celestial mashers 
in many-tinted embroidered robes, and young ladies in equally 
brave attire to picnic in at their ease. 

Of the Great Wall of China, “a line in angles like a pale 
thread on the mountain side,” Mr. Wingfield is at first inclined 
to be contemptuous, and to think the sight of it scarce worth 
a week’s toilsome ride, but that is a feeling that cannot be 
maintained :— 

“Leaning on the parapet,’ he says, ‘the feeling of disillusion 
waned. The Great Wall of China is a wonder, after all, as a 


monument of human patience. Nature at this point is at her 
sternest. The immensity of the chain of bare iron uncompromising 
* The Wanderings of a Globe Trotter. By the Hon, Lewis Wingfield. Lo::con: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 
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: hind tier, grows by degrees upon the mind, chilling 
pay bagi a humble conviction of insignificance. This bar- 
the taahieth ed by human hands with indefatigable patience, winds 
steadily, regardless of obstacles, along thousands and thousands 


‘les of silence, with square watch-towers at distances ; along 


ob: across bluffs, up perpendicular cliffs, down chasms. Nothing 


i i rseverance of these builders; ‘no peril 
—— nogp mena wed a them. Yes, it is a wonderful fm 
and one surveyed its serpentine line impalpably fading into 
distance with awe born of respect. 

As to Japan, that “ pocket-country, compact and complete 
in its neat smallness,” Mr. Wingfield, though he at first ex- 
claims, “ Oh, that when Japan was opened, it had been to one 
alone—oneself the privileged foreigner!” is of opinion that 
the prevalent idea of its being the perfection of a country is 
a decided mistake. Art is deteriorated, the picturesque is 
vanishing, winter cold is terrible, summer heats overpowering, 
houses miserably uncomfortable, the land (par excellence) one 
of discomfort and uproar! Nevertheless, the people are at 
least clean. Each fresh arrival at an inn requires, in the 
first instance, bath-towels. An inner yard is reserved for the 
purpose of ablution, and masters and servants successively 
resort to it, winding up bucket after bucket of water at a 
creaking windlass, and absolutely crowing with delight as they 
shower the refreshing liquid over themselves; and at eurly 
dawn the house-maidens begin the diurnal cleaning, so that 
all may be in order before the first departure. Different, in- 
deed, from the state of affairs in “ the middle-country,” where 
dirt reigns supreme! However, what with splashing and 
scrubbing, and the nocturnal visits of a watchman, who is 
bound to enter each chamber, and by sound of trumpet assure 
the occupant of his watchfulness, sound sleep is not to be had 
in a Japanese hostelry. 

When, however, you get away from towns there is much of 
interest for the traveller. Away in the mountains the fatal 
imitation of Europe has not banished national dress and 
national customs, and Nature is, Mr. Wingfield acknowledges, 
“divinely fair.” ‘“ What moss-covered piles of boulders, with 
erystal trickling rivulets, half-masked by trailing creepers ; 
what groups of rotting trees, tumbled over at exactly the 
right angles, peeping from a copse of ferns bound together 
with meandering lianas !” 

The excursion to Kusatsu in rickshas was a glorious success, 
and is quite worth reading. There are the jets of boiling 
vitriolic water, supposed to be a real though “brutal” cure 
for skin and blood diseases, not excluding leprosy; and the 
colonnade of a neighbouring temple is full of the votive 
offerings of those who have safely gone through the terrible 
ordeal. An extraordinary and loathsome spectacle is that of 
the bathers, and at night the spectacle is described as being 
exceedingly weird, quite a bit out of the Inferno :— 

“The paper windows of all the houses being closed, and lights 
burning within, there was an effect of uncanny illumination, with 
here and there an exhibition of ombres chinoises, as tenants of the 
chambers moved in front of their lamps, gigantically large. From 
the centre loomed the spectral sheet of vapour, ever rising, lighted, 
as it seemed, by a lurid glow from out the bowels of the earth, 
which cast, as on a screen, a saffron-toned reflection. The only 
sounds that broke the stillness were the sad, far-distant tootling 
of the shampooers going their rounds—a faint, plaintive tinkle, 
too grimly suggestive of human pain—and the low, threatening 
rumblings from the volcanoes, like the groans of anguished 
Titans. Clouds of illumined steam marked the situation of the 
yo ef Above, in the clear sky of intense blue, twinkled myriads 
To one other part of these volumes must we direct special 
attention, the very suggestive and interesting chapter on 
prisons and the treatment of prisoners, though we have no 
space for quotation from it. 

The closing pages of Mr. Wingfield’s book describe his 
visit to the Philippine Islands, where, in company with Spanish 
colonists, you go back to the middle ages. We scarcely 
wonder that, curiosity satisfied, it was an immense relief to 
step back from medievalism into the nineteenth century. 





PAPUA AND THE PAPUANS.* 
TuHIs very pleasantly written volume affords abundant proof 
that Mr. Romilly is the very man for the task he has accepted, 
of paving the way for such civilisation as the natives of New 
Guinea may be capable of receiving. If not always in high 
spirits, he is generally so, and never suffers the depressions 
incident to the monotony of such a life as he had to lead, to 





* From my Verandah in New Guinea, By H. H Romilly, C.M.G, With 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, London: D, Nutt, 1889, 








cloud his pages or induce him to take a pessimistic view either 
of the world in general or of the particular part of it with 
which he is immediately concerned. He is in full sympathy 
with the natives, whose wrongs he by no means minimises, 
and avows on more than one occasion a strong liking for 
the diggers, prospecters, and rovers that still lend a 
picturesque and adventurous air to Australasian life. Such 
sympathies, in combination at all events, are not common ; 
even missionaries are too apt to look upon the native 
as simply so much conversion material, while for the 
roving white man they have hardly any other feeling than 
one of abhorrence, regarding him, not without some justifica- 
tion, as the natural enemy of their dark-skinned pets. Mr. 
Romilly, who had no personal ends to serve, and apparently 
ignores missionaries—he asserts that the natives recognise 
only two classes of white men, naval officers and traders—was 
well placed for impartial observation and judgment, and his 
estimate of the so-called savage races he has come into con- 
tact with, though in some points incomplete, is, on the whole, 
the fairest we have met with. 


There are two connotations of the expression “savage” 
which are often mixed up together, for the mere lack of 
civilisation is too often held to involve ferocity and even 
bestiality of manners. But exacter observation of savage life 
has shown that its most repulsive phenomena are due almost 
wholly, perhaps wholly, to ignorance, to the distrust born of 
ignorance, and to the various superstitions, quasi-religious 
and social, which stand for knowledge with savage races. 
The tens of thousands of years of desperate struggle that 
man must have gone through before he attained the condition 
of the lowest Bushman or Australian, gave him an average 
mental capacity which a few centuries of civilisation cannot 
have greatly increased; and the differences between a Euro- 
pean and a Papuan are probably—the experience of any one 
who has much to do with wild races will bear out the state- 
ment—much less essential than they appear to be, the result 
rather of circumstance than of cerebral inferiority. In fact, 
the main differences between one race of people and another 
are differences of tradition, using the term in the widest 
sense ; for tradition, which is the form in which all past ex- 
perience resumes itself, governs more or less every action of our 
lives, and the course of civilisation depends essentially upon 
the approximation of tradition to truth and reality, religious: 
ethical, and physical. Such a theory does not seem to have 
suggested itself to Mr. Romilly, but his volume abundantly 
justifies it. He attributes almost every conceivable defect to 
the Papuans, and allows them but one virtue—chastity in 
married women—and even this concession is considerably 
qualified. They are unambitious, cowardly, shameless, in- 
ordinately conceited, and “awful liars.” Somewhat similar 
epithets might have been applied a couple of decades ago to a 
people who are now rapidly winning their way to a position of 
equality with the most advanced nations of the West, after 
having remained almost in a stationary condition for nearly a 
thousand years. Who can say that the average Papuan would 
not, with like surroundings and advantages, approach the 
common standard of our own countrymen in intelligence and 
morality, or, at all events, not fall short of it ina greater degree 
than is marked by any inferiority his bodily organisation may 
display? The Papuan within his tribe or clan is no disreputable 


member of society. He is a fairly good family-father. He 
neither robs nor murders his fellows. He treats the feeble- 
minded “with great good-humour and consideration.” Im- 


provement of his weapons and utensils does not interest him, 
because they suffice for his simple wants. He is very super- 
stitious, no doubt ; but superstition is far from being extinct 
in European countries. It is upon his dealings with white 
men that he is mainly judged and condemned. But the 
various outrages upon white men which Papuans have com- 
mitted have been the result sometimes of the unwisdom, much 
more often of the heartless fraud and murderous violence, 
of the labour recruiter. A large part, by no means the least 
interesting and instructive of the book, is devoted to the 
proof of this position. Even with regard to head-hunting 
and cannibalism, something may be said by way of extenua- 
tion. The former practice is a mode of revenge coupled 
with a vague notion of assuring the peace of the soul 
of a slain or lost relative or tribesman. It is a sort 
of rude justice not nearly so unfair, probably, in its incidence 
as it must appear to be, toa European unfamiliar with so-called 
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“savage ” ways. Of head-hunters who simply aim at increasing 
their collection there are but few,—indeed, Mr. Romilly can 
only quote reports of their existence somewhere on the South- 
East coast. The custom of wearing the jawbones of victims 
as bracelets,“ for some unexplained reason,” we are told, “has 
been nearly abandoned.” May not the reason be that, among the 
coast natives at least, the practice of head-hunting is dis- 
appearing ? As to cannibalism, in a well-known case which was 
the subject of a criminal trial a few years ago in this country, 
the slaughter of a boy and consumption of his flesh to preserve 
the lives of his bigger and stronger comrades excited no feeling 
of horror whatever. Cannibalism has existed mainly among 
vegetarian races, who perhaps first resorted to it for the purpose 
of satisfying some invincible craving for animal food or were 
driven to it by famine. The Papuans have the grace to be 
ashamed of the practice, and the few who adhere to it take 
great pains to keep the fact from the knowledge of the white 
man. And lastly, with all their shortcomings, Mr. Romilly 
is obliged to confess that often enough in the Pacific the 
civilised white man “ sinks lower in the scale of humanity than 
the most savage native of New Guinea.” 

Not that all the roving white men of Australasia and 
Melanesia are to be included in this condemnation. Even 
labour recruiters were, among themselves, fairly well behaved. 
They got to regard the native as a mere chattel. As to 
diggers, Mr. Romilly says that there is no class of men of 
whom he is fonder. A deputation of some hundreds of these 
latter came to ask him about “rushing” New Guinea, and 
would not accept his reasons against their scheme, which 
only circumstances prevented them from carrying out. The 
digger gambles and drinks—the Papuan, by-the-bye, will 
have nothing to do with alcohol in any form, a strange fact 
enough—but he has no other vices, and, in a rough but 
efficient way, establishes and maintains a sort of order which 
preserves the essentials of civilisation until the “new rush ” 
develops into a settled society which rapidly evolves the 
whole machinery of modern civilised life. 

No very encouraging view is presented of the future of New 
Guinea. But not enough is known to warrant a judgment. 
The natives are not inclined to work, but the new generation 
growing up under happier conditions may be less lazy. The 
great difficulty is to create a healthy tradition among them, a 
difficulty enhanced by the smallness of their tribes and the 
jealousies that exist among them owing to centuries of isolation. 
But perhaps the greatest difficulty of all is the impatience of 
the white man. He will not give his coloured brother time to 
develop, and extrudes him before he has had the opportunity 
of gathering mental strength enough to tide over a too 
abrupt transition. 

There is absolutely no “padding” whatever in this 
volume, and not a dull or profitless page from cover to 
cover. Human rather than physical phenomena are de- 
scribed in a lively, somewhat rattling style, but with keen 
observation always, and on the whole with sufficient sympathy. 
To many readers the folk-lore materials collected by Mr. 
Romilly will prove the most attractive portion of his book. 
In a preface written by Mr. Lang, the myths and traditions of 
the Papuans are shown to have many elements in common 
with those of other races. In fact, as Sam Slick says, there 
is a good deal of “human nature” in the world, and we meet 
everywhere with popular tales in which the same themes are 
worked out with different properties and scenery. Mr. Lang 
justly enough cites the fable of the discovery of the moon as 
the most interesting and poetical of the stories—none seem to 
be in the least historical—we owe to Mr. Romilly’s industry, 
and the following brief version of it may fitly close this 
notice :— 

«A man dug and dug into the earth until he reached a great 
depth, and then he found a bright silvery round object which he 
brought to the surface. Elated with his discovery, he lifted his 
prize high in his hands, and to his astonishment saw that it 
rapidly grew larger but not heavier. ‘It is a spirit,’ he cried, 
“and will become a woman, and I shall marry her.’ He next took 
it to the sea to wash it, but it grew bigger and bigger, and at last 
floated skywards, while a woman’s voice proceeding from it re- 
proached the man for having disinterred her from her mother- 
earth before her due time of birth. Then the orb drifted away, 
and sank beneath the horizon. The would-be husband sought 

the moon far and near, and after a time came to a pool, where a 
beautiful woman was bathing, her fine grass petticoat—to wave 
which from side to side with an imperceptible movement of the 
hips is the supreme grace of the Papuan lady—lying on the bank. 





death the next,—for she was the moon, the wife of 

the sun would slay her lover. And so it was; the hed 
man died. Then the sun became angry with the moon’s irregular 
courses, and quarrels ensued, the result of which was that the 
were in company only a few days each month; while, to revenge 
herself upon him, she appeared once each month at her brightest 
at the very moment he had gone to bed for the night.” ’ 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
————_ 

A Change of Clothes. By Alfred Fitzmaurice King. (Simpkin 
and Marshall.)—This story, the first of a series which is to bear 
the title of “Our Books,” is a very humorous extravaganza, 
burlesquing, it may be said, tales of the “Jekyll and Hyde 
type. Balaam Noseworthy,a Temperance Lecturer, has to change, 
clothes perforce with one Tim Lany, for Balaam has been bathing 
and Tim walks off with his garments and leaves hig own, a 
typical Irish wardrobe, in exchange. The clothes exercise a subtle 
influence on the two men; but it must be confessed that Nose- 
worthy is much more affected by them than Lany. It is pos= 
sible that a philosophical explanation may be found for this in 
the fact that Lany is a much more genuine person than the 
Lecturer, in whom, perhaps, the original Adam was enabled to 
assert itself by the help of the unaccustomed garb. Anyhow, the 
experiences of the Lecturer while the two natives struggle for the 
mastery, his share in a small faction fight, for instance, and his 
presence at a “moonlighting” council, are most entertaining, 
Nor could the humour of the final scene, where the two heroes are 
brought together to the no small perplexity of The O’Toole and 
his colleagues on the Bench, be easily surpassed. “ The case, or 
cases, is dismissed. The Bench, however, wishes to add wan 
warrod of caution. Persons bathing, retiring to bed, or depart- 
ing from life, are earnestly requisted to be very particular where 
they lave their clothes.” These were the parting words of The 
O’Toole. 

Principles of the Law of Negligence. By Thomas Beven. 
(Stevens and Haynes.)—One may get an idea of the com- 
plexity of the subject, of the vast variety of details which it 
embraces, and, consequently of the enormous labour which the 
writer of this massive volume (it runs, with the index, to between 
twelve and thirteen hundred pages), if we bear in mind that more 
than two thousand cases are quoted. The liabilities of masters to 
servants, “ bailments,” relations arising or not arising out of 
contract, are among the many subjects which Mr. Beven treats. 
There is nothing which has developed so largely as the practical 
application of the law relating to this subject. Fifty years ago 
people were content to submit to things without number as un- 
accountable accidents for which they now demand redress. 

Eris and Connie’s Cruise in the South Pacific. By C. F. de M. 
Malan, R.N. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Eris and Connie are a 
boy and girl who live with an uncle in Burwood, a suburb of 
Sydney, and whom he takes on a cruise among the islands of the 
South Pacific. In the ‘Sparkling Wave’ (this is the name of the 
brig in which they sail), they have many adventures, see many 
sights, and hear a few yarns. Of course the ‘Sparkling Wave’ is 
wrecked—that is the necessary penalty of carrying a hero and 
heroine—but nobody is the worse for it, not the captain, nor the 
passengers, who have a very interesting time on the island on 
which they land, and scarcely even the brig, which is recovered 
and sold “for a very satisfactory figure.” A pleasant book this, 
with plenty of information about the characteristics of these 
islands, their inhabitants, fawna, flora, &e. 


In the Land of Marvels: Folk-Tales from Austria and Bohemia. By 
T, Vernaleken. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a reissue, 
with neat illustrations, of a book published some years ago by the 
same firm. The sixty tales given, most of which recall memories 
of those collected by the Brothers Grimm in North Germany, are, 
on the whole, well told, though here and there with perhaps a 
little abruptness. To judge from the illustrations and the 
binding, the book seems to be primarily intended as a gift-book 
for young people, but it will be found useful by the mature student 
of folk-lore, and worthy a place in his collection. 

Dr. Joseph Parker has carried on as far as the eleventh volume 
his gigantic task of The People’s Bible (Hazell, Watson, and Viney). 
The book of “Job” is his present subject. His treatment is, as 
may be supposed, homiletic. Preachers of to-day, if they are 
required to furnish large tales of bricks, are also bountifully 
supplied with straw. In the Pulpit Commentary, edited by the 
Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence and the Rev. Joseph 8S. Exell (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.), we have the second volume of St. Luke, 
contributed by Dean Spence, the Rev. J. Marshall Lang, and 
Messrs. W. Clarkson and R. M. Edgar.——With these may be 








She consented to be his wife for one day, but at the price of his 


mentioned the Preacher’s Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, by 
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the Rev. Gordon Calthrop —- = — , cr the 
second volume of Dr. Franz Delitsch’s New _ ry re 

lated by Sophia Taylor (T. and T. Clark); Exodus, Part 2, 
—_ fessor James Macgregor, D.D. (T. and T. Clark), one of 
pd poo of “ Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students.” 
poi the Series of the “Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges,” we have the Epistle to the Philippians, edited by H. C. 
G. Moule, M.A. (Cambridge University Press). Mr. Moule 
has also published a convenient manual, Outlines of Christian 
Doctrine (Hodder and Stoughton).——To Meet the Day, by the 
Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson : (Longmans) 
is a book of devotion based on the order of the Anglican Liturgy. 
Each day is furnished with a text, a meditation thereon, and an 
extract of verse. 

Cross Lights. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—We have in this 
volume six essays of considerable merit dealing with literary 
subjects. The second is a vigorous defence of the genuineness, 
or, it should rather be said, the partial genuineness of Macpher- 
gon’s Ossian. The author’s view is probably right; meanwhile, 
the fact, which he does not fail to recognise, remains that Ossian, 
as Macpherson has presented him to us, is wholly unreadable. 
There are veritable Celtic thoughts and images in him, but they 
are almost lost under eighteenth-century trappings. The fourth 
essay, “A Littérateur of the Eighteenth Century,” is a sound piece 
of criticism. But Blair is, in his way, as unreadable as Ossian. 
« Wordsworth’s Successor ” has a more vivid interest, for whether 
or no we agree with the author’s estimate of Mr. Browning, the 
subject is anyhow alive. “ Love and Language” is a vigorous and 
interesting defence of “ idiomatic ” English. The two other essays 
are “The Study of Classical Archeology ” and “ Shakespeare on 
the Stage.” 

The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century. By William 
Lockhart. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Lockhart deals with his 
subject by telling his readers what is known of the life of an 
active Churchman of the thirteenth century, David de Bernham, 
who was Bishop of St. Andrews during the period 1239-1253. 
This prelate was put into the See somewhat against the will of 
the electors, whose choice had fallen upon some one else; but he 
seems to have approved himself by his conduct in his office. He 
was particularly active in the consecration of churches. Among 
these is an interesting instance of the “Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Berwick, reconciled after the shedding of blood.” ‘Two 
“ scolocs” (clerici scholares) had a quarrel, and the end of it was 
that one of them took refuge in the church, and was there 
murdered by his adversary. The church, thus polluted by the 
shedding of blood, could not be used till it had been “reconciled.” 
Happily, the manners of our modern theological scholars are of a 
milder type. Mr. Lockhart adds some interesting chapters on 
cognate subjects, as “The Rise of the Mendicant Orders” and 
“ Medieval Missions and Preaching.” Here and there the Latin 
quotations need a little correction. 

The History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff, D.D. 
(T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—The volume now before us 
(divided, for convenience’ sake, into two parts) deals with an 
important part of the great subject indicated by the title,—.e., 
the German Reformation. The first part takes us as far as the 
famous appearance of Luther before the Diet of Worms. The 
scene is described with much vigour, and with a scrupulous 
reference to authorities. The celebrated saying, “Here I am: I 
cannot do otherwise: God help me, Amen!” is critically dis- 
cussed, with the conclusion that the probability is in favour of 
its genuineness. The second volume opens with an account of 
Luther’s residence in the Wartburg, covering a period of eleven 
months, and fertile of good work,—for there he translated the New 

Testament. The outside details of his life are curious, for he 
had to pose as a knight, and was reminded, when he wished 
to carry a book about with him, that “a knight and a 
scholar were different beings.” Then follow, among other 
events, the Peasants’ War, Luther’s marriage—(some curious 
details are given, amongst them a wedding-gift of twenty golden 
guilders from Archbishop Albrecht)—the controversy with Zwingli, 
and the Diet and Confession of Augsburg. Dr. Schaff then gives 








us an estimate of the Reformer’s character, for he thinks that this | 


time was the highest point of his greatness :— 


“With all his faults, he is the greatest man that Germany | 


produced, and one of the very greatest in history. Melanchthon, 
who knew him best, and suffered most from his imperious temper, 
called him the Elijah of Protestantism, and compared him to the 
Apostle Paul. And indeed, in his religious experience and theo- 
logical standpoint, he strongly resembles the Apostle of the 
Gentiles—though at a considerable distance—more strongly than 
any schoolman or father. 
Church from her slumber; he broke the yoke of Papal tyranny; 
he reconquered Christian freedom; he reopened the fountain of 
God’s holy Word to all the people, and directed the Christians to 
Christ, their only Master.” 


| number of minor and supernumerary characters. 


He roused by his trumpet-voice the | 





Our readers may possibly think this encomium too high for the 
man who sanctioned the bigamy of the Landgrave Philip; but they 
should read Dr. Schaff’s candid and scrupulously honest book. 

The Earlier History of English Bookselling. By William Roberts. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—There is abundance of curious and 
interesting matter in this volume. Passing by the earlier periods, 
we come to “ Bookselling in the Time of Shakespeare.” « Few 
men,” says the author, “suffered so much from the vagaries of 
the booksellers as Shakespeare.” ‘“ Vagaries” is scarcely the right 
word, if it is true that “they paid him nothing for his ‘copy, 
which they stole,” not to mention their “editing” of his lines with 
‘an effrontery which has no parallel in literary history.” ‘“ Book- 
seller,” of course, in those days, as, indeed, for long afterwards, 
meant “publisher.” The trade seems to have been conducted, on 
the whole, in a somewhat disreputable manner. In 1625, according 
to George Wither’s “Scholler’s Purgatory Discovered in the 
Stationers Commonwealth,” this “Company could settle upon 
any of its members a perpetual interest in books published 
by them, even if the first copies were purloined from the 
author and printed without his leave.” Jacob Tonson, who 
commenced business in 1677 and died in 1736, shows credit- 
ably by the side of most of his confréres. In 1683, he 
purchased half the copyright of “ Paradise Lost” from a 
certain Aylmer, into whose hands it had come for £25, and 
seven years afterwards the other half. It was a lucrative 
venture, for the Tonson family (it remained in the trade for three 
generations) continued to be sole publishers of Milton’s poems 
as far as the year 1750. Tonson gave-250 guineas for 10,000 
verses of Dryden’s “ Fables” (a fraction more than a shilling per 
line). Some interesting facts are given about his editions of 
Shakespeare. Theobald was paid £652 10s. for editorial work ; 
Warburton, £500; Johnson, £475; and Capell, £300. Addison 
received from him £107 10s. for the copyright of Cato. “ Lintot, 
dull rogue,” comes next to Curll. We find Theobald agreeing 
to translate the ‘Odyssey and four tragedies of Sophocles, 
with explanatory notes, at the rate of £2 10s. for every 450 Greek 
verses. (Nine verses for a shilling, with the notes thrown in!) 
The Satires and Epistles of Horace were to be translated at the 
rate of £1 1s. 6d. for 120 lines (or about twopence per line). It 
was never done, and D’Israeli suggests that Theobald was paid 
for not doing them, in view of Pope’s intended translation. 
Next to Lintot comes the disreputable figure of Edmund Curll. 
The last is Thomas Guy, founder of Guy’s Hospital, and among 
the most honourable names of his craft. Mr. Roberts has done 
his work well, though he has left some misprints, as “ Astrae 
Redux ” (p. 110). 

The History of a Slave. .By H. H. Johnston. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This tale, reprinted from one of the illustrated 
papers, is a realistic study of the most painful kind. The truth- 
fulness of its details makes itself felt, quite apart from the 
authority given to them by the author’s name. Commonly, one 
doubts whether such horrors are a fit subject of literature; but 
sometimes the pen can do such service to humanity that literary 
considerations must give way. No one, we venture to say, can 
read this very powerful book without feeling disposed to question 
the laisser faire policy that lets Africa remain the scene of such 
horrors. If things were mending, however slowly, it might be 
possible to bear it; but they are undoubtedly getting worse. The 
experience of the “slave” is the experience of more thousands than 
can be easily reckoned. And—for he was a man, and could, in a 
way, bear it—there are as many thousands more who suffer worse— 
the women. 

With Everything Against Her. By Colonel Cuthbert Larking. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Jack Manders, heir to a very 
proud and stubborn old squire, meets at Monte Carlo a pretty 
young woman who is left desolate by the suicide of the only 
person in the world who cared for her. This is the young person 
who has “ everything against her.” <A secret marriage (we may 
remark that “special licences” are not granted without some 
weightier cause than Jack Manders could have alleged) does not 
improve her position. Here we have the story of her troubles and 
of their ending, and, we may add, of not a few other things. The 
author discusses in an artless kind’ of way any topic that may 
turn up, as, ¢.g., the superiority of pasture to plough-land by way 
of agricultural investment, and has a good deal to say about a 
In the end, the 
virtuous triumph, and the wicked meet with retribution from an 
express train, the favourite avenging deity of the modern 
novelist. 

Reminiscences of Half-a-Century. By William Glover. (Reming- 
ton and Co.)—This is a miscellaneous volume with not as many 
good stories in it as one might have been expected. Music is the 
specialty of the author, but he has something to tell us about 


cricket, @ propos of which he bestows well-deserved praise on a 
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great player of the past, Fuller Pilch, and, indeed, about many 
other things. Among the interesting matters touched upon there 
is a controversy as to the original from which Dickens drew the 
“Brothers Cheeryble.” Mr. Glover claims the honour for a certain 
pair of brothers named Grant. There is certainly a difficulty in 
the way, for Dickens declared that he had never had any com- 
munication with the real persons, whereas he certainly met one 
of the Grants. One can certainly say, after reading what Mr. 


Glover has to say about this gentleman, that he might well have: 


been the original, even if he was not. The book has some good 
reading in it, but is too long. 

Emerson in Concord. By Edward Waldo Emerson. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This memoir, “written for the ‘ Social Circle’ in 
Concord,” gives an interesting picture of the man “in his habit 
as he lived.” “I write,” says the author in his preface, “for my 
father’s neighbours and near friends, though I include many who 
perhaps never saw him. His public life and works have been so 
well told and critically estimated by several good and friendly 
hands that I pass lightly over them, to show to those who care to 
see, more fully than could be done in Mr. Cabot’s book, consistently 
with its symmetry, the citizen and villager and householder, the 
friend and neighbour.” Some of the traits here recorded are 
curious; but there are none that lessen our esteem for the man. 
“He delighted,” we read, “in the use of his lands by aboriginal 
tenants, Indian or gipsies.”” He was even tolerant of the insects 
that most of us dislike. ‘ Rose-bugs and wasps appear best when 
flying; they sail like little pinnaces of the air. I admired them 
most when flying away Jrom my garden.’ The humour of which 
this is a specimen comes out not unfrequently. The cold 
bath has become so common, that it has ceased to be a sub- 
ject of boasting; but most of us can remember a time when 
Emerson’s saying, “I begin to believe that the composition of 
water must be one part Hydrogen and three parts Conceit,” would 
have been much to the point. Domestic animals he disliked, and 
specially delighted in Sydney Smith’s response to an application 
from a lady for a motto to be engraved on the collar of her dog, 
* Spot,’— Out! damned ‘Spot!’” Far as he had drifted from 
New England theology, he retained some of its traditions. His 
children, on one occasion, were allowed by their mother to play at 
battledore and shuttlecock on Sunday. But the sound of the first 
stroke brought him out of his study. ‘That sound was never 
heard in New England before on Sunday, and must not be in my 
house.” Cards he barely tolerated. This is a very pleasant book. 

The Remedy for Landlordism. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
Whatever other objections might be made to the author’s scheme, 
there is, we fear, this practical one,—that land is, for the present 
at least, scarcely saleable. Does any one suppose that if a hundred 
thousand acres of purely agricultural land were to be put up for 
sale to-morrow, it would find purchasers, however convenient the 
portions into which it might be divided. What people really want 
to buy are houses. We do not see how the author’s scheme is to 
help them. 


Tertulliani Liber Apologeticus adversus Gentes pro Chrislianis. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. Herbert Bindley, M.A., 
Merton Coll., Oxford. (Clarendon Press.)—The “ Apology for the 
Christians” is one of the most interesting and useful of Tertullian’s 
treatises, and we welcome this scholarly edition with especial 
pleasure. The work might advantageously be recommended to 
candidates for Holy Orders by the Bishops’ examining chaplains, 
for it contains within a brief compass much that is valuable on 
questions of dogmatics, apologetics, and early Church history. 
The moral value in these days of a writer like Tertullian can 
hardly be exaggerated, when ultra-indifference and hypercriticism 
have both to be opposed with both hands. Few readers, we take 
it, will rise from the keen polemic of the African father and 
quondam Roman lawyer without experiencing an increase of 
intellectual and moral robustness which is most helpful and in- 
vigorating ; while the testimony of the evidential passages of the 
“ Apology ” is all the more valuable because casually introduced. 
The plan and execution of this edition are both good, the annota- 
tions being an advance upon anything of the kind we have seen 
in English. If competent scholars and divines would devote 
their attention to editing a few more typical theological treatises 
with the same fullness and care that they bestow upon classical 
works, we think that a great deal of misapprehension would be 
removed from many minds as to the real value and importance of 
early patristic writings. The editor’s introduction leaves little 
to be desired; but the fact that Tertullian was married should 
not have been omitted, and some account of the Scillitan martyrs 
might have been given on page 15. The importance of the later 
history of Carthage under the Empire is well brought out, and the 
chronology of Tertullian’s life discussed. We fully recognise the 
force of the arguments which place his conversion in A.D. 196, yet 
we cannot help inclining to an earlier year, somewhere about 185, 








atime 
not so much on account of the implication in what Neander 


termed the “ unhistorical account” of Jerome, as because the lapse 
into Montanism is, in all probability, fixed by the “De Corona” 
for 198. But to enter on this would require more space than we 
can afford. We must say a few words upon the notes. These are 
as we have said, excellent; but one or two criticisms wil] not 
be out of place. Chap. vi. appears to us to be somewhat in- 
adequately treated. Roman luxury, effeminacy, and vice might 
well have been illustrated by more references to the satirists and 
historians of the early Empire. On p. 47, note 1, the mines jn 
Sardinia should have been mentioned amongst the places of 
banishment and penal servitude. On p. 59, the juridical meaning 
of representare, “to bring into court,” and so “to exhibit (or 
make) present,” is omitted ; and a reference should have been added 
to “Adv. Marc.” i., 14, or to “ De Corona,” 15, where representatio, 
“the actuality,” is opposed to visio, “the idea.” There is no neces. 
sity to alter the MS. reading Iliacum exitum into exitium, on p. 66. 
Tertullian’s use of exitus for “final catastrophe” is amply paralleled 
in other passages,—e.g., “ Ad. Scap.,” 4, exitw Byzantino. Tho note 
on angelos, p. 82, should have stated that Tertullian almost 
invariably uses this word of “evil spirits,” “the messengers of 
Satan,”’—e.g., “De Spectaculis,” 4, passim; “De Corona,” 14. 
“ De Oratione,” 22, where he so explains 1 Cor. xi., 10, « Laconum 
flagella,” on p. 151, deserved a note. We had marked a few other 
passages where fuller treatment seemed desirable, but criticism 
of this kind is perhaps ungracious work. The two appendices 
contain the notices of Tertullian by Jerome and Vincent of Lerins, 
together with the Pliny-Trajan correspondence respecting the 
Christians. The volume is beautifully printed, and is provided 
with excellent indices. 


Sylvan Folk. By John Watson. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—As we had 
occasion to speak favourably of Mr. Watson’s “ A Year in the Field,” 
it gives us much pleasure to say that his new book, giving sketches 
of bird and animal life in Britain, is in every sense worthy of it, 
and of the reputation which it brought its author. Mr. Watson 
does not command the style either of the late Mr. Jefferies or of 
the living Mr. Burroughs, but it is quite as true of him as of them, 
that he “cares little for the dry bones of science, and has but 
scant sympathy for that species of natural history which is 
acquired in closets ;” and it is obvious that he believes even more 
firmly than they, that if “man’s dominion had not so completely 
broken through Nature’s social union, we, like St. Francis of 
Assisi, might still have called the birds our brothers.” Mr. 
Watson discourses in his Sylvan Folk of a hundred subjects, of 
pheasants and deer, of partridges and swans, of sparrows and 
salmon, of nightingales and ptarmigan. Finally, he winds up 
with chapters interesting to others than mere lovers of Nature, 
on “ Grouse-Disease ” and “ Our Foreign Game-Supply.” In con- 
nection with grouse-disease, Mr. Watson makes a special point 
of the mistake committed by gamekeepers and their masters, 
in not preserving the balance of power among wild creatures, and 
in exterminating the natural scavengers of the moors, such as 
hawks, owls, polecats and foxes, since they are quite as ready to 
devour grouse that are weak and suffering from disease, as is 
the otter to take salmon blinded by fungoid disease. Mr. Watson’s 
best chapters are those in which, with that directness of style, 
that comes of simple enthusiasm, he gives an account of his very 
real communings with Nature. His account of “A Gold-Crest 
Migration” (pp. 250-53) marks the high-water mark of his style. 


Strange Adventures of Little Snowdrop. By-Clara Mulholland. 
(R. Washburne.)—The longest and most ambitious of the stories 
in this little volume is rather too complicated to be quite under- 
stood and enjoyed by the very young readers for whom it has 
obviously been written. Mrs. (or Miss) Mulholland has been 
rather too anxious to mix up Irish with English life in her 
account of the adventures of little six-year-old Snowdrop, other- 
wise May Elton ; and, in consequence, the narrative of her life at 
Kelteen Castle with her cousins—and particularly her favourite, 
Dermot—is rather too long, involved, and, indeed, confused. 
There is a good deal of genuinely Irish humour in Little Snowdrop, 
but it can be appreciated best if not only by adults. Some of the 
shorter stories in this volume are, however, more likely to be 
appreciated by children; and the fun in all of them is equally 
harmless and hearty. 


Mr. Thomas Greenwood, who some time ago published a book on 
“Free Public Libraries” has followed it up (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.) with Museums and Art Galleries. Although he is an enthu- 
siast as regards the educational value of museums and art galleries, 
and has ideas of his own, which he expresses in special chapters, 
on “The Relation of the State to Museums” and “The Place of 
Museums in Education,” the value of this book lies essentially in the 
fact that it tells, in not too guide-book astyle, all about the existing 
museums and galleries in the United Kingdom. Mr. Greenwood 
does not hesitate to tell municipal authorities unpleasant truths, 
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as when he warns the Glasgow people that there is alively prospect 

f the whole of their collection of pictures being destroyed by 
ten and that their museum is “situated in an inconvenient and 
unsuitable position, and neither care nor money has been lavished 
on the collections.” Mr. Greenwood has spared no pains to gather, 
verify, and arrange his facts, and his book is so good that we regret 


being compelled only to hint at its excellences. 
oS 
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most interesting part of the book, perhaps, is that which 
relates to the choice of spectacles.”’—Health. 

Cuatro and Winpvs, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, Jonn 
Browniné, 35 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, S.W. ; 
and 63 Strand, W.C, 


EYES. 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





‘FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE. 
| See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 


NATIONAL 
PR OVI D EN T | ENDOWMENT-AS SURANCE POLICIES, 
| LIFE ASSURANS o¢ MINIMUM COST, 
INSTITUTION. 


with Provision for Old Age. 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 
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Sere AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambro:e L. Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T, W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th, 1889. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 14th. EXAMINATION for 


ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 20th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
Heap-MasTtER—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Braton, B.A. (Sen. Op.) Camb.; T. M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond.; E, J. Bunnett, B.A. Camb. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. —Miss Haigh, Mdlle. Héron, Miss Lucas. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th. 





LDERCAR HALL, nean NOTTINGHAM. 
_ BOYS RECEIVED from Public Schools and Preparatories. Colonies, 
Farming, Science, Manual Training, Outdoor Life, Professions, Business, 
FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 








GENTLEMEN (exclusively). 
13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home for Visitors on and after October 2nd. 
SCHOOL BEGINS OCTOBER 5th, at the usual hour. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRBRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
The SIXTEENTHSESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. The Classes 
repare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
edicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratorivs, 
and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for 
practical work. 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :—1. For 
Regular Day Students, 2. For Occasional and Evenirg Students. 3. Classes in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 4. For Medical Students. 











NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx fo the ‘ SPECTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 








Yearly, Half- uarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United . Bean ° ‘ 

Kingdon ... Abe se sas se iO 8 6 iO Ie Suni 78 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany sos OO es WE Bens 07 8 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... oss EE Biveasee O16 $..40 8 2 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsipE Pact, TWFLVE GUINEAS, 





Page........ suSbisieppvoupbssvauausenaee £10 10 0] Narrow Column...,............. core £3 10 O 

Half-Page ...... ws O& 5 O} Half-Column ...,... on Ban O 

Quarter-Page ............008 sistant 212 6] Quarter-Column........... om Ca © 
ComMPANIES— 

Outside Page.............0eseees £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...... ee s£12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, ee er SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION of 1889-90 will OPEN on TUESDAY, Oc 
with an Introductory Address, at 3 p.m., by Mr. William Anderson, FRoe 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENOE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 gui 
respeetively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for soute’ 
TITION. P The Exumination will be held on September 25th, 26th, and 

» an e Subjects wi Chemistry and Physics, with eith r 
Zoology, at the option of Candidates, iia a ne ae 

Scholarships and money prizes of considerable value are a: 

Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. Ne We 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminar ienti 
and Intermediate M B, Examinations of the University of London. eee 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be mado 
ee, or to — i peng and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also f 
Students and for qualified Practitioners, ” “ ee ee 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, wh 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others the a 
Students into their houses, 


Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Se 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE, E. NETTLESHIP, ‘Dean? 





_— LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SSSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 1st. 


The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly 800 beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, surgical and 
medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. Special 
departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for cancer, 
tumonrs, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients last 
year, 8,873; out-patients, 101,548 ; accidents, 7,456. 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appointments are also 
provided free board. The New College Buildings are now complete, and afford 
more than double the former accommodation. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and £40, and Two Buxton 
Scholarships, value £30 and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students. Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually, 
er or dinners, at moderate charges, can be obtained in the Students’ 

ub. 


The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan, District, and other Railways have stations 
within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 


For further information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





ST- GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. T, Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., at 

p.m. 

“ bond following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for Competition in 
ictober :— 

1, A Scholarship, valne £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as boné-fide first-year students during the current year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all Students commencing their studies, 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all Students who have entered the School 
during the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since 
October, 1888. 

4, A Scholarship, valae £65, for Students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2ud M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to Students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s. ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10:.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third-year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees, Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 


THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 





T. GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
FIFTEENTH SESSION, 1889-90. 

CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to prepare for the L.L.A, Examinations, and 
to direct private reading. Open on October Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature, to pre- 
pare for the Local Examinations of Edinburgh, and to give help in Home Educa- 
tion, Open on October 10th. 

The Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English Language 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Edueation, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. 

Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 3 and 5 Melville 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ANGLO-SAXON for BEGINNERS by CORRESPONDENCE.—A Special Class 
for Beginners will begin early in October, in connection with the St. George’s 
Classes. Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 3 and 5 Melville Street, 
Edinburgh. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Olassical Honours, assisted 

by a London M.A,, who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 

have VACANCIES. Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 

comforts. ren feos, £62 or £75 per annum.—“ CLERIOCUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large swimming-bath, Private baths. 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 
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SS ae 
NEW LITERARY CLUB.—A SOCIETY of YOUNG 


‘ d in Literature and Art has been formed. At its 
MES bee Papers on Literature, Science, Art, or Politics will be 
Fortnightl iscussed.—A_ Prospectus, and all information, may be obtained on 
ae Geb to J F. L. WHELEN, 73 Fellows Road, N.W. (Hon. Sec., Literary 
applie: ° 
Union Club). oa 


‘ a] 

D COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
abet and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given by C. COLBECK, Esq., M.A., 
AP rant-Master at Harrow School, on THURSDAY, October 3rd, at 4 o’clock. 
fanj t: The Limits of Education.” The Lecture is open to Ladies and 
Ge Nomen on. presentation of their visiting-cards. The CLASSES in the 
OSLLEGE and ART SCHOOL COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. Prospectuses 


i sent on application to 
of the College will be sen pp LUOY J. RUSSELL, Hon. See. 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 











aa 
aera 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Mr. R. J, Godlee, M.S.,B.A, 

RCS. ae 
, The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will commence on September 
o4th, Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually. : } 

“ University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 18 being resident, as 
Honse-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric-Assistant, &c., are filled up by Com- 

tition during the year, and these, as well a3 Clerkships and Dresserships, are 
am to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 


Prospectuses, with fall information as to Classes, Prizes, &c, may be obtained 


ce, Gower Street, W.C. 
spetheaaiaiaiai JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 
NIVERSITY Or 
1. CHALLIS CHAIR of ANATOMY. 
2, CHALLIS CHAIR of LAW. 
3, CHALLIS CHAIR of HISTORY. 
1, CHALLIS CHAIR of LOGIC and MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Senate of the University of Sydney having decided to establish the above 
Chairs in accordance with the bequest of the late Mr. John Henry Challis, 
invite Applications from gentlemen qualified to fill the same. 

All particulars as to tenure of office, salary, &c., may be obtained from the 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Victoria Street, S.W., to whom applica- 
tions, stating candidate's age, and accompanied by eight copies of testimonials, 
should be sent on or before October 19th, 1839. 

SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 
9 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


SYDNEY. 


September 16th, 1889. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE for the 
ADVANCEMENT of TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

ENGINEERING.—The course of Technical Instruction at the Central Instita- 
tion of the City and Guilds of London Institute is adapted to the requirements 
ef persons who are preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 
Engineer, or to entering Mannfacturing Works. 

The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 1889. An 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 23rd, and the 
three following days. JOHN WATNEY, ?) a os 

WALTER 8, PRIDEAUX, 5 Honorary Secretaries. 

Programme and fall particulars of course of Instruction may be obtained on 
application at the CENTRAL INSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, S.W.; or at the 
Office of the Institute, Gresham College, E.C. 

ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Ladies’ Department), 
13 Kensington Square (close to High Street, Kensington, Station). 

In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various Subjects of 
University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the Staff of King’s College. 
The Lectures are adapted for Ladies above the age of 16, 

For further information, apply to the Lady-Superintendent, Miss ©. G. 
SCHMITZ, at the above address, from whom, on receipt of four stamps, a Sylla- 
bus of Lectures may be obtained. 

The COLLEGE REOPENS on MONDAY, October 14th. 

The Service at the opening of the Academical Year will be held in the Chapel 
of King’s College, Strand, on Thursday, October 10th, at 3 p.m. An Address will 
be given by the Right Rev. Bishop Barry, D.D. All students and their friends 
are invited to attend. ; 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. E. B. RAND, M.A. (for nine 

years Assistant-Tutor with the Rev. G. Faithfull, of Storrington), 

RECEIVES PUPILS for all Army and University Examinations. Terms on 
application.—Address, Millfield House, Cheriton Gardens, Folkestone. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882 ; incor- 


porated March, 1886), Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Residence for Women-Students of University College and the London School 


of Medicine for Women. 
PrincipaL—Miss GROVE, 
The HALL will REOPEN OCTOBER Ist. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HON. SEC. 























ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. ELECTION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


Bae FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 











Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


COLLEGE, DUNDEE 


SESSION 1999-90, 


—— 


PRINcIPAL—W. PETERSON, M.A. Edinburgh and Oxford; LL.D. St. Andrews. 


Uy Str eserty 





DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 


Mathematics ......c0..sccecseoee ? Pte J. E. A. STEGGALL, M.A. Assistant- 
Natural Philosophy wf vecturer and Demonstrator, Mr. J. M‘COWAN, 


; M.A., B.Sc. 
Classics ........ eesee «..? The PRINCIPAL. Assistant-Lecturer, Mr. 


Ancient History..........+....0.. 5 GILBERT J. ELLIOT, B.A 
English Language and’) 
“q Professor THOMAS GILRAY, M.A, 


Literature . 
Modern Histor 
Logic .... Mr. GILBERT J. ELLIOT, B.A. 
Fine Art ... Miss PATTI JACK. 
Modern Langus . M. HENRI DURLAC. 
Chanisicw § Professor PERCY F. FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
Papa, *eeanssnsteend psc l ( Assistant-Lecturer and Demonstrator : 
{ Professor J. A. EWING, B.Sc., F.R.S. Assistant- 
t Lecturer, Mr. THOS. REID. 












Engineering 






Drawing ...... Mr. THOMAS REID. 
MUNI os ics navessinicice Professor D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A. 
Botany (Summer Se Professor P. GEDDES. 
ID | icscstexancnssansccsacne 
sain jn ome OF MEDICINE. 
ao § Professor PERCY F, FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. 

OCRAMIAGIT © on cccnenstnsnviccecseces 2 and Demonstrator. , ’ * 
Anatomy .... Professor A, M. PATERSON, M.D. 
Physiology 
Zoology... Professor D. W. THOMPSON, B.A. 
Botany Sarr age ... Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 
Practica and Operative) TAN 

SRNR os osc cctc tees axiaasias: f Dr. MacEWAN. 


ROYAL INFIRMARY.—The Infirmary contains 250 beds, including a special 
ward for the treatment of children’s diseases. Clerks and Dressers are attached 
to the Physicians and Surgeons. 

Clinical instruction is also given at the Royal Asylum, Dundee. 

GRADUATION IN ARTS AND SCIENCE.—The systematic instruction 
given in the above subjects is such as is required for the dezrees of B.Sc. and 
D.Sc. of the University of St. Andrews; for two of the three years of study re- 
quired for graduation in science in the Univer-ity of Edinburgh ; for the L.L.A- 
certificate for women; for the matriculation and further examinations in arts 
and science of the University of London. 

The Laboratories of the College afford every facility for practical instruction in 
chemistry (including dyeing and bleaching), mechanics, physics, engineering 
(mechanical and civil), electricity, drawing, and biology. 

GRADUATION IN MEDICINE.—The systematic and practical classes in 
chemistry, zoology, botany, and anatomy, are recognised for graduation in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

In accordance with the regalations of all the Scottish Universities, another 
Annus Medicus can be taken by means of six months’ attendance in practical 
anatomy, along with the medical and surgical practice of the Royal Infirmary, 


All further information may be had from the Calendar ; or on application to 
the Secretaries, Messrs. SHIELL and SMALL. 





NY SPECIAL NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE 
SEARCHES UNDERTAKEN by a competent LITERARY AGENT. 
Information rapidly prepared upon all subjects, from files of nuwspapers and the 
hack numbers of magazines. Extracts quickly made from any standard work,— 
A. J. CHRIMES, 19 Raul Road, Peckham, London. 





~¢ IRKBY MALHAM SERMONS. By Rev. T. C. Hentey, 
Vicar of Kirkby Malhamdale, Yorks. With an Introductory Chapter on 
the Historic Church of Kirkby Malham. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 
London:—Simpgins, MarsHaLi and Co. Skipton: Epmonpson and Co,, 
High Street. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 

OTH EH. A N and 


© 0., 
H. BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 


A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 


Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 











136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





pecnEariaL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ws oe vee eve £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., ss sees eve 12,000,000 


1848, 





HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 

Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 

panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons.—Madame Aubert’s Governess List and 
List of Schools, &c., published weekly, post-free 3id.—166 Regent Street, W. 


~YDENHAM.—‘*The GLEN,’ KIRKDALE. Three 
minutes’ walk from Main Line Station.—Old-fashioned, Substantial, Semi- 
Detached HUUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windows; drawing- 
room, five bedrooms, and bath-room; small shaded garden; conservatory. In 
G00d repair. Rent, £65,—Apply, SQUIRE and NEWTON, 8 High Street. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Pvurt Bioop—When the blood 
is pure, its circulation calm and equable, and the nerves well strung, we 
are well. These Pills possess a marvellous power in securing these essentials of 
health by purifying, regulating, and strengthening the fluids and solids. Hollo- 
way’s Pills can be confidently recommended to all persons suffering from dis- 
ordered digestion, or worried by nervous fancies or neuralgic pains, They 
correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, quicken the action of the 
liver, and act as alteratives and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may take 
them without fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceable to invalids of 
irritable constitution, as they raise the action of every organ to its natural 
standard, and universally exercise a calming and sedative influence. 
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€ cee FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Hernry Joun Norman, Esq. 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John Hunter, Esq. 
Wao. Hill Dawson, Esq. | George Lake, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Granville F. R, Farquhar, Lefevre, M.P. 
Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Esq. 
James Goodson, Ks4. David Powell, Esq. 
John J. Hamiiton, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | JohnG.Talbot, Esq.,M P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Kxsq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Manager of Fire Depavtment—A. J. RELTON, 
Share Capital at present paid u 





and invested see * ---£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... we 4,179,000 
Total Annual Income, over ne 850,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before October 14th. 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1698. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually, 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


ANNUAL INCOME........c.cc0cscssseseee £318,659 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..........000 £2,362,265 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, EC. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 

Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Assurances in Force ............-000+8 £ 21,000,000 
Bonuses Declared . ..  4500,000 
Accumulated Funds 7,900,000 







rank for two years’ bonus at next valuation in 1890, 
Edinturgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S.W. 


ene and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities, Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, } 





General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., 
Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 


T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccipENTS OF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
Cc 


OMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY... . . CHAIRMAN, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp Orrick 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 








LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


The only Notepaper that has been specially 
made for Ladies, and will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the style of their handwriting. 


LADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 


See Watermark in each sheet. 


LADIES’ GLUB NOTE. 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Od. per 5-Quire Packet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100, 


NEW AUTUMN DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Chillren’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 





Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom Prices. 


Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
TuE MILLS, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Celebrated 
Cross-Warp Serges and Gold Medal Merinoes and 
Cashmeres, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


sirc. A. CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’”’ 





SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.0, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


T\0. CLERGYMEN and OTHER 

BENEVOLENT PERSONS.—The Rev. W. 
Petrman, 17 High Street, Herne Bay, writes:— 
“Finding great relief in Throat Atfections and 
Coughs from Dr. Locock’s Putmonic Warers, I 
have often given them to poor people suffering in 
that way, &c.”” They instantly relieve and rapidly 
cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, 
rheumatism,—and taste pleasantly. Sold at ls. 1jd, 
and 2s, 9d. per box, 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. | Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 











DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Consiitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





es 


F. V. WHITE AND Covg 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING 
LIBRARIES. 


Lady Claud. By Mrs, 


ALFXANDER Fraser, Author of ** Daughterg of 
Belgravia,’ ‘“‘The Last Drawing-Room,” & 
Second Edition. 2 vols, : 


Matron or Maid? By 


Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, Author of “ A Crack 
County,” “A Real Good Thing,” &. 3 vols, 


Sheba. By “Rrra,” Author 


of “ Dame Durden,” * Miss Kate,” “A Vagabond 
Lover,’’ &. 3 vols. 











OFF WITH the OLD LOVE. By 


“N.F.B.” 2 vols. 


THAT OTHER WOMAN. By Annie 


Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Auth f 
“* Her Success,”’ *‘ Allerton Towers,” &, ln 


CLARE STRONG. By G. Beresford 


Fitz@Eerap, Author of “ Lilian,” &€. 2 vols, 


SEVERED TIES. By Mrs. Henry 


WrLpe. 3 vols. 


MOUNT EDEN. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of ‘My Sister—the Actress,” “ Facing 
the Footlights,” &. 3 vols. [Immediately, 


MISS KATE; or, Confessions of a 
Caretaker. By “ Rita,’ Author of “ Dame 
Darden,” ‘‘ A Vagabond Lover,” &c. 1 vol., 63, 
(and at all Booksellers’). 


The SECRET of FONTAINE-LA- 


CROIX. By Marearet FIExp. 1 vol., 63. (and 
at all Booksellers’). 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH 
DICTIONARY for TOURISTS: 
BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 32mo, with 4 Maps, roan 
tuck, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 12s. 6d. ‘‘ Complete.”— 
Times. “Without a rival.”—Spectator, “The 
most portable,’’—Scotsman. 


London: TRUBNER and ©O., Ludgate Hill. 
Paris: Ernest LERovx, 28 Rue Bonaparte. 
And all Booksellers, 


—_— & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 





rca SERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





porter MEATS. Also, 





_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. he 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 53., and 103., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere, 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 
HOUSES. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 

v " “The Pen and Pencil” Series 

= Ne Volt English Pictures,” “Scottish * 
* Pictures,” “ Irish Pictures,” &c. 


RUSSIAN PICTURES, 


nwi and Pencil. By THOMAS MICHELL, 
1 — of “ Murray’s Handbook to Russia,” &c. 
cB. s of 100 Engravings, imperial 8vo, 83., 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 
* Pen and — Banos — = ‘ 
‘ tleman who has spent a great part 0: 
written bye Eeeis, and who is familiar with the 
: ge and the people of that great Empire. It is, 
po impossible in such limited space to give 
‘ “thing beyond the briefest sketch of many parts of 
the enormous area covered by Russia in Europe and 
Russia in Asia. But the effort has been made to 
apress into the chapters on Siberia, Central Asia, 
the ‘Caucasus, &e., all that the intelligent general 
; oder is likely to need ; while such centres as St. 
Petersburg and Moscow are much more fully 
described. The maps and the numerous engravings 
nder it possible for any careful reader to get accu- 
vate and fairly complete ideas of the many lands and 
peoples that are combined ander the Czar’s sway. 


ES of ISAIAH as ILLUS- 
The <i from CONTEMPORARY MONU- 
MENTS. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Author of 
“Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” 
“The Hittites : a Story of a Forgotten Empire,” 

&c, With a Map, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards, 


WAYS and MEANS; or, Voices 
from the Highways and Hedges. A Series of 
Sketches on Social Subjects. By IsaBELLA 
Frvis Mayo, Author of “The Occupations of a 
Retired Life,” &. Imperial 16mo, 5s., bevelled 
boards, gilt. 

SWEET SINGERS of WALES. 
A Story of Welsh Hymns and their Authors. 
With Original Translatious by H. Exvet Lewis. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, gilt tops. 


MY LIFE in BASUTO LAND: a 
Story of Missionary Enterprise in South Africa. 
By Evins CasaLis, of the Paris Missionary 
Society. Translated from the French by J. 
Barerey, B.A. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards 


The APPEAL to the SERPENT: 
or, Life in an Ancient Buddhist City. A Story 
of Early Ceylon Life. By the Rev. Samven 
Lanapon. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s., 
cloth boards. 


ATHANASIUS: his Life and Life- 
Work. By Henry Rosert ReyYNnoups, D.D., 
Principal of Cheshunt College, Author of “ John 
the Baptist,” “The Philosophy of Prayer,” &c. 
Church History Series.—No. V. With Portrait 
and 3 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


VON BOGATZKY, the LIFE and 
WORK of CHARLES HENRY: a Chapter from 
the Religious Life of the Eighteenth Century. By 
the Rev. Joun Ketty, Author of “ Louisa of 
Prussia, and other Sketches.” With Portrait, 
crown 8yo, 5s., cloth boards. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the 
PEOPLE.—Vol. VI. By Various Writers. Nos. 
61-72, Contains:—Dr. Thomas Guthrie—Atha- 
nasius—Jonathan Edwards—Reginald Heber— 
Sir Isaac Newton — Henry Kirke White — 
Alexander Duff—Basil of Czsarea—Sir Henry 
Havelock—Bishop MclIlvaine—Thomas Scott— 
Sir Herbert Edwardes. With Portraits, crown 
8vo, ls. 6d., cloth boards. 


The BROOK and ITS BANKS. By 
the late Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of ‘‘ The Handy 
Natural History,” &c. With many Illustrations, 
small 4to, 6s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


WALDENSIAN BI-CENTENARY. 


The GLORIOUS RETURN of the 
WALDENSES, 1689. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, 
D.P. Illustrated. Narrative Series. No. 1,132. 
8s. per 100. 


The WALDENSIAN CHURCH 
inthe VALLEYS of PIEDMONT. By the late 
Louisa WiitiaMs, With a View of the present 
State of the Waldensian Church and its Missions 
in Italy, Edited by Mrs. Maturson, Illustrated, 
imperial 16mo, 5s., cloth gilt. 


The GLORIOUS RETURN. A 
Storyof the Vandois. By Crona TEMPLE, Author 
of “The Last House in London,” “ John Den- 
ton’s Friend,” &c. With many Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 1s, 6d., cloth boards. 


NEW ANNUALS. 
GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL. Con- 


taining 832 pages of Interesting and Useful 
Reading. Stories by Popular Writers ; Music by 
Eminent Composers: Practical Papers for Young 
Housekeepers; Medical Papers; Needlework ; 
Helpful Papers; Reasonable and Seasonable 

ress, &c. Profusely Illustrated, price 83., in 
handsome cloth. 


BOYS’ OWN ANNUAL. Con. 
taining 832 pages of Tales of Schoolboy Life and 
of Adventure on Land and Sea; Outdoor and 
Indoor Games; and Instructive Papers written 
so as to be read by Boys and Youths. With many 
Coloured and Wood Engravings, price 8s., in 
handsome cloth 





The 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” “JOHN 
HERRING,” &c. 


Oddities and 


By S. Barina Govutp, MA. 
[Now ready, 


Historic 
Strange Events. 
Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Old Country Life. With 


numerous Illustrations, Initial Letters, &c. 
Large crown 8vo. A limited edition, on large 
paper, will also be printed. [In November, 





NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


Alderdene. By Major 


Norris Pacr. Crown 8yo, 33. 6d. 
[On October 7th, 


By T. RALEIGH, M.A. 
Irish Politics: an Elemen- 


tary Sketch. By T. Rateran, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, paper 
boards, ls. ; cloth, Is. 6d. This book will form 
the First Volume of a Popular Series on Elemen- 
tary Politics edited by Mr. Raleigh. 
(Immediately. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ DONOVAN,” 
‘“WE TWO,” &c. 


Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. 


By Epna Lyatt. Post 8vo, 23. 6d. Twenty- 
fourth Thousand, 

‘Edna Lyall has not written anything more 
artistic or, from the moral point of view, more stimu- 
lating. In substance, as well as in form, it is the 
mauliest of Edna Lyall’s books.” —Academy. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 


Our English Villages: their 
Story and their Antiquities. By P. H. Ditcn- 
FIELD, M.A., F.R.H.S., Rector of Barkham, 
Berks, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d., Illustrated. 

‘fA pleasantly written little volume, giving much 
interesting information concerning villages and 
village life.’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield has produced an 
unusually pleasant volume. The object of the 
author is not so much to describe any particular 
village, as to give a clear idea of what village life has 
been in England from the earliest historical times. 
The result is an extremely amusing and interesting 
little book, which should find a place in every 
parochial library. It is rendered still more attrac- 
tive by several very fair illustrations.”—G uardian, 


é Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
Ballads of the Brave: 


Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and 
Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. 
LANGBRIDGER. Crown 8y0, gilt edges, 5s. 

[Just ready. 


By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


Easy Latin Exercises on 


the SYNTAX of the REVISED and SHORTER 
LATIN PRIMERS. With Vocabulary. By A. M. 
M. Srepman, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Issued 
with the consent of Dr. Kennedy, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Latin Examination Papers 


in MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR and 
IDIOMS. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8yo, 
2s, 6d. (KEY, 6s. net.) [Just ready. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


General Knowledge 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[Now ready, 


By R. E, STEEL, M.A. 


Science Examination 
PAPERS. By R. E. Sreet, M.A., F.CS., 
Bradford Grammar _ School. Part L, 


CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. _ 
[Now ready. 





Illustrated Lists Gratis. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1589. 





1, Sin Cuartes Danvers. By the Author of “The 
Danvers Jewels.”’ Chaps, 21-24. 

2. Tuk Ace or Gop. 

3. Sir Purp Francis. By W. Fraser Rae, Author 
of ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance,” &c, 

4, Dr. GABRIEL’s EXPERIMENT. 

GEORGE CRUICKSHANK AS VIRTUOSO. 

Somes Layard, 

6. A LitTLE VILLAGE, 
Lovers,” &c. 

7. SHAKESPEAR’s Bear-GarpEN As Ir Is. By 
Lizzie Aldridge, Author of “The Queen's 
House,” &e. 

8, ARMINELL. By the Author of “ John Herring,’ 
&c. Chaps, 41-45. 

9, MapamMe REcAMIER, 

10, EPICURUS AND THE SPHINX. 
ll, Pavt’s Sister. By the Author of “ His Cousin 
Betty,” &c. Chaps, 25-27, 


a 


By George 


By the Author of “ Octavia’s 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DR. EDITH 


ROMNEY.” 
HER OWN COUNSEL. By 


the Author of “ An Old Man’s Favour,” &c. In 
3 vols. crown Svo. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTH DR of * A DAUGHTER 
of the LEOPLE.” 


DIANA. By Georgiana M. 


Cratk (Mrs. May), Author of “Godfrey 
Helstone,” &e. Lu 5 vols. crown 8vo, 

“ Miss Craik can always be counted upon to write 
a pleasant domestic story marked by pretty sentiment 
and excellent taste, and not without a certain quiet 
humour,”-—St. James's Gazette. 


“One of the best Irish novels of the generation.”— 


Olserver. 

- 

An IRISH COUSIN. By 
GEILLES HERRING and Martin Ross. In 2 vols. 
crown tvo. 

“A perfertly simple, natural story, brimming over 
w.th fun, and self evident, both to those acquainted 
and to those unacquainted with the life described, as 
an unex :ggerated and delightful picture.”—World. 


“Introduces us to a very interesting household and 
to some exqusitely-delineated types of Irish society 
and of the Irish peasantry. It is not a book to be 
lightly undertaken at night, or it will keep the reader 
up to the unwholesome hours of the morning. The 
authors have set a noble example in keeping the 
material for a whole sensational novel as a mere 
stiffening for the plot......A jewel of a book.”"— 
Sunday Times, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “WORTH 
WAITING FOR.” 


The SCOTTS of BESTMIN- 


STER. By J. Mastermay, Author of “ A Fatal 
Error,” &c, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“One of the most satisfactory stories published for 
a long time; it is quite refreshing to meet with a 
writer who captivates us by his descriptive talent and 
power of character-drawing.’’—Academy. 


“A decidedly interesting, amusing, and entertaining 
novel, which onght to be popular.” —Graphic. 


ee 


A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 
33, 6d. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop. Forming the Twenty-first Volume of the 
New Serial Issue of Mrs. Wcod’s Novels, now in 
course of publication, Each Volume appears at 
Monthly intervals. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Lenden: METHUEN & CO., Bury 8t., W.C. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE ATTACK ON THE NATIVE StaTEs OF Inpia. By 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk (Mehdi Ali). 

Tue UNIVERSITIES IN CONTACT WITH THE PEOPLE. 
By J. Churton Collins. 

Rome ry 1889. By Mrs. Henry Ady. 

JOURNAL DE MARIE BASHEIRTSEFF. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

A Résumé or THE IRISH LAND Propiem. By T. 
W. Russell, M.P. 

Tur COMPARATIVE INSENSIBILITY OF ANIMALS TO 
Pain. By Dr. W. Collier. 

On Some War-Sones OF Evrore. By Miss Laura 
A. Smith. 

Oxp Country Houses. By Sir Edward Strachey, 
Bart. 

MENTAL AND PHYSICAL TRAINING OF OHILDREN. 
By Mrs. Jessie Waller (née Huxley). 

Lapy Toap. By Professor Max Miller. 

Tue City or LHiss. By Graham Sandberg. 

Water Poacurrs. By John Watson. 

THR MIppLE CLASS AND THE New LIBERALISM. 
By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers.} 

London: KEGAN Paul, TRENCH, and Co, 


Price One Shilling. 


M URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
BROTHERHOODS OF THE Poor. . By Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar. 
Dramatic Oprnions.—Part II. By Mrs. Kendal. 
Tue MINISTER OF KINDRACH. Chaps, 7-8.—(Con- 
clusion.) 
Tue Rartways OF ScoTtanD.—Part III. By W. M. 
Acworth, 
ParsiraL aT BarreutH. By Eleanor C. Sellar. 
A Visir To THE “INSTITUTE PASTEUR.” By Mrs. 
Alec Tweedie. 
Licymnr1a. By the Author of ‘ Tonica.”” 
A TurkisH LAND-GRABBER, By Vincent Caillard. 
RaBewais. By F. Brierley. 
**JooLts’’ on LONDON. 
FaLsELy TRUE. 
Nores OF THE MontH.—OvR Liprary LIST. 
London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Contents of No. 57, OCTOBER, 1889. Price 6s: 


é gee CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
1. Roman INFALLIBILITY. 
2. CLaRENDON’s HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. 
3. PRoposeD CHANGES IN THE SCOTTISH LITURGY. 
4. W. G. WARD AND THE OxFORD MOVEMENT. 
5, THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
6, A Roman PROSELYTE ON ANCIENT CHURCH 
History. 
7. METROPOLITANS AND THEIR JURISDICTION. 
8. THe New Epvucation Cope. 
9, CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. 
10, ConDITION OF THE PoOR AT THE East END OF 
Lonpon. 
In MemMoRIAM—LORD ADDINGTON, 
SHorT Notices. 
SporriswoovE and Co., New Street Square, London, 


Now ready, 
SIXTH EDITION, price, in c oth, 6:. 
(To Fellows, 4s.) 
INTS to TRAVELLERS. Edited 
for the Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society by Captain W. J. L. Wuarton, R.N., F.R.S., 
and Doucuias W. FRESHFIELD, M.A. 
CONTENTS. 
PRELIMINARY HINTS, Douglas W. Freshfield, M.A. 
Hints on Ovtrit. Douglas W. Freshfield, M.A., 
E. Whymper, J. Thomson, H. H. Johnston, J. Coles, 
and others, 
Mepicat Hints. G. E. Dobson, M.A., M.B., F.R.S, 
SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. John 
Coles, F.R.A.S. 
PuorToGrapuy. W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.C.S., A.C. 
METEOROLOGY AND Curmate. H. F. Blanford, F.R.S. 
GroLoey. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S. 
Natura History. H. W. Bates, F.R.S. 
AnTHROPOLOGY, E. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Inpustry anp Commerce. J. 8S. Keltie. 
London: Tue RoyaLt GroGrRaPHiIcaL Society, 1 
Savile Row, W.; and at all Booksellers’. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
NHE DAY WILL COME: a Novel. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c, 
London: Simpxry, MarsHA.L, and Co, 


A NOVEL COMMENDED by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
ee the RIGHT. Now ready, New 
Cheap Edition, price 3s. 6d. GEORGE 
MacDonaLp :—“‘I have seldom, if ever, read a work 
of fiction which moved me with so much admiration.” 
London: JAMES CLARKE and Co,, 18 and 14 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


Now ready, Fifty-Seventh Edition, price 2s. 


rI\HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW. 
LEDGE. By ‘A Lapy.” The Original 
a Edition, brought down to the Present 
hime. 
London: Stmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

¥ WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 





BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 888. OCTOBER, 1889. 2s. 6d. 
ContTENTS, 

Master oF His Fate. By J, MacLaren Cobban. 

Tue Art or SHOOTING. By T, E. Kebbel. 

Sr. Dyrria’s City. 

Lapy Basy. Chaps, 33-36, 

THE CROFTERS :— 

1, THe CrorreR Commission. By Reginald 
MacLeod, 


2. Turin CONDITION AND Prospects, By ‘‘ An 
Islesman.” 


Tur Liperat Party. By Lord Brabourne. 
Looxine Back 1n Yarrow. By J. B. Selkirk. 

THe NavaL MANGUVRES OF i889, 

Morper IN A DREAM.—NOTE To ‘‘ SCENES FROM 
A Sitent Worup.” No. V. 

LEPERS AT THE CAPE: CORRESPONDENCE AND 
EpiTor1AL COMMENTS. 

Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


BLACKWOOD’S NEW SERIAL, 





PART IV., this day, price 1s. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE & SPORT. 

From ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 

No. IV. contains:—A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A 
JoURNEY FROM HERAT TO ORENBURG, ON THE 
Caspian, 1n 1840. By Captain Sir Richmond 
Shakespear.—Ture Intanp SEA OF Japan. By 
Andrew Wilson.—A Run To Nicaraaua, By Laurence 
Oliphant.—Urp STREAM: ON THE RED RIVER, 

*,* Each Part, containing several Sketches, will be 
uniform in size and type, and will be issued on 
Alternate Months with the ‘‘TaLES FROM BLACK- 
woop.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Tue TripLE ALLIANCE, AND ITALy’s PLACE IN IT, 
By “ Outidanos.’ 

CHEAP MISSIONARIES AND Mission Epucation. By 
Principal Miller (Madras). 

Tue Latest LIFE oF STEELE. By Austin Dobson. 

Two Years OF NAvAL Manevuvres. By Colonel F. 
Maurice. 

Tue Eruics oF THE Drink QuEsTION. By James 
Runciman, 

— Strate LEGISLATURES. By Albert Shaw, 

Smart Latin anp Less GREEK. By H. Arthur 
Kennedy. 

“Our Great PuiLosopuer.”—II. By W.S. Lilly. 

Is a Sonprer’s Lire WortH Savinc? By Captain 
Sinclair. 

Tue Irish UNIVERSITY QvueEsTION. By Justin 
M‘Carthy, M.P. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen, 
128 pp., Illustrated, price One Shilling, 
ConTENTS OF No. 4 FoR OCTOBER. 
CHURCHMEN AND THE MAKING OF THE NEXT PARLIA- 
MENT. By the Rev. T. Moore, M.A. 
THE SIGN OF THE CROSS REGARDED AS A PROFESSION 
oF CurisTIAN FaitH. By Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. 
WIncHESTER CoLLEGE. (Lllustrated.) By H. J. 
Hardy, M.A. 
Tur Re-ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ANGLICAN RELIGIOUS 
OrvER. By the Rev. C. H. Sharpe. 
Tur Democratic METHOD IN MODERN FRENCH ART, 
By Rose Kingsley. 
Tue INHABITANTS OF East Lonpoy. By Canon 
Gregory. 
Tue Pusiic Worsnir Act OF 1874 AND ITS RESULTS. 
—Part II. By Judge Homersham Cox. 
FatHEeR DAMIEN AND THE “MEMORIAL” Funp, By 
the Rey. M. M. Ben-Oliel. 
S. AvGusTINE’s Visit TO A MopERN CHURCH, A 
Short Story. By the Rev. W.S. Lach Szyrma, M.A. 
Tux Brisuor’s Biste. By D. Christie Murray and 
H, Herman, 
Boy. (Iilustrated.) (Concluded.) By Helen Milman, 
Lay and Clerical Conferences.x—Sermon Outlines for 
October.—Instructions on the Creed.—Biblical 
Questions for Competition. — Notes on Current 
Events.—Reviews and Correspondence, &c. 
GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., London, 








_ E BUILDER of September 28th 
contains Illustrations of Restored Chancel, 
St. Paul’s, Bedford ; Flixton Hall, Suffolk ; Houses 
in Cadogan Gardens, &c. Also Article on Excava- 
tions at Naukratis ; Report of Worcester Sanitary 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


NOW READY, VOLS. I, II., and III, 


To be completedin 8 vols., published qua terl 
8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; or half-moroedo, 83, 64: ach 


BLACKIE’S 
MODERN CYCLOPEDIA, 


A Handy Book of Reference on all Subj 
for all Readers, ee 


With numerous Engravings and Maps. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D 


From the ATHENZ UM. 
‘Promises to suit the wants of a large and in- 
creasing section of the public. On the whole, the 
editor may be congratulated on having performed an 
exceedingly difficult task so far satisfactorily,” 

From the SPECTATOR, 

** The articles are distinguished by accuracy not 
than by succinctness. We have been partion 
— he the —— geographical, and legal 
articles, e work is being admirably su i 

Dr, Annandale. eae 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* Will be found a boon to the general reader. Some 
handy form of encyclopsdia has long been wanted, 
This is comprehensive, without being bulky. Thein- 
formation is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and 
strictly relevant. With these good features must be 
noted the excellent type and paper, the useful wood- 
cuts and maps, of these neatly bound octavo volumes,” 





NOW READY, VOLS, I. to VI. 


To be completed in 8 vols. small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. each. 


THE HENRY IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by 
HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, 


And Illustrated by Gordon Browne and 
other Artists, 


From the GLOBE. 
*'The edition is unquestionably one which every 
thorough student of Shakespeare must needs acquire.’ 


From the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, 

“Edited in a really good workmanlike manner. 
For the benefit of the reader rather than for the dis- 
play of the commentator’s cleverness, the edition has 
the further merit of being beautifully printed. Mr, 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations are amongst the most 
perfect things of the kind we have ever seen. 
Accuracy, animation, and grace distinguish them in 
a very high degree.”’ 

From the SPECTATOR. 

“This handsomely printed edition aims at being 
popular and practical. Add to these advantages Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations, and enough has been 
said to recommend an edition which will win public 
recognition by its unique and serviceable qualities.” 


In 4 vols, imperial oe ee £5; or half-morocco, 
6 63. 


THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopzedie Lexicon, Literary, Etymo- 
logical, Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, carefully revised and greatly 
Augmented, 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A.,, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 


From the TIMES. 

* So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, 
we should not wish for anything better than the 
new ‘Imperial.’ Few, except specialists, are likely 
to come across terms not to be found here; and the 
definitions are accurate and intelligible, developing 
into detailed explanations where necessary. the 
etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations 
are copious, appropriate, and well executed.” 

From the ACADEMY 

“Our vocabulary of praise would fail us if we tried 
to say all that we really think of this dictionary. A 
somewhat searching use of the earlier volumes has 
entirely tended to confirm the very high opinions 
which we have more than once already expressed. 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“A monument of patience, industry, and good 
work, From beginning to end it has received the 
same thorough and conscientious care ; it is copious, 
it is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it 
is admirably printed on good paper......We cannot 
praise too highly the man who brings a great 
dictionary to a successful termination. Mr. Annat- 
dale will have his reward, we hope, in the conscious- 
ness that his will be for many ‘years the most 
serviceable and most highly valued of English 
dictionaries,”’ 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 








| Congress, &c. 4d. (by post, 44d.) Aunnual Subscrip- 
tion, 19s,—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C, 


49 and 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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a 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR OCTOBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


em. By D. F. Schloss. 
oy en ce Woman Question. By Grant Allen. 
Tye ARMED STRENGTH OF FRANCE In 1889. With Map. 
PROGRESS IN Cmna. By R. 8. Gundry, 
Some OF BaLzac’s Mrnor Pieces. By George Moore. 
EasTERN WOMEN. By Horace Victor. aaa i 
In THE FORESTS OF NavarRRvE AND ARAGON. By the Rev. John Verschoyle. 
Last Days OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIne. By John Welsh. 
ArricAN DEVELOPMENT: THE Soupan. By Sir Samuel Baker. 
Russian CHARACTERISTICS, Part II, By E. B, Laniv. 


The HABITS of the SALMON. By Major 


TREHERNE. Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE. By Samuel 


Larne, Author of ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought.” ony 8v0, de. 6d. 
' is day. 


INNOCENCIA: a Story of the Prairie 


Regione of Brazil. [Nearly ready. 


The CHUMPLEBUNNYS, and Some Other 


Oddities. Sketched from Life. By W. Beatry-KinastTon. Illustrated by Karl 
Klietsch. Crown 8vo. [This day. 


MY ‘“‘HANSOM” LAYS: Original Verses, 


Imitations, and Paraphrases. By W. BEaTTy-Kin@sTon. Crown 8vo. 
[This day. 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA: 


Notes on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. With 
Map and Coloured Illustrations, a New Edition, demy 8vo. [October 7th. 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By W.S. 


Luty. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“Mr, Lilly’s ‘Century of Revolution’ deals less with political than with moral 
influences, although, of course, the two are intimately associated in their action on 
society. He vindicates the doctrines and principles of the Christian revelation 
against the humanitarianism of the authors and admirers of the French Revolu- 
tion. His book is eminently suggestive, and demands most serious attention. It 
is too philosophical and profoand to be light and easy reading; but his clear con- 
victions and definitite conclusicns are expressed in terse and forcible language. 
He is always logical ; he is fair and candid towards the advocates of the creed he 
condemns ; for when he refutes them they are judged out of their own mouths, 
and by quotations so precise and self-contained, that they are obviously indepen- 
dent of any context.”’—Times, 


REMINISCENCES of a REGICIDE. 


Edited from the Original MSS. of Sergent Marceau, Member of the Con- 
vention, and Administrator of Police in the French Revolution of 1789. By 
M.C.M.Smpson. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Portraits, 14s, 

‘* Here are the men of the time drawn in strong, clear colours by one of them- 
selves, and retouched, after long years, without change, without misgiving 
respecting either them or himself...... The reminiscences of this regicide have the 
fascination of a romance of the time when romances were romantic.” —Spectator. 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLOTTE 


ELIZABETH, Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe d’Orléans, 
Regent of France: 1652-1722. Compiled, Translated, and Gathered from 
Ling “iy Published and Unpublished Sources. With Portraits, demy Svo, 


“We may say generally that as a fresh revelation of the state of the French 
Courtduring the Maintenon regime and the Regency they forma supplement to the 
memoirs of St. Simon little short of invaluable; while the naive personality 
of the writer, her keenness of perception, the piquancy of her style, confer upon 
her sketches an attraction which could be satisfactorily illustrated only by ex- 
tracts far more copious than the limits of our space will permit.”—Athen#um. 


MADAME DE STAEL: her Friends, and her 


Influence in Politics and Literature. By Lady BLENNERHASSETT, Translated 
} mag nag German by J, E. Gorpon CumMinG, With a Portrait, 3 vols. demy 
vo, 368, 

“It is one of the brightest and most trustworthy records of the time in question 
that we possess. No good source of information as to the personages it deals with 
has escaped Lady Blennerhassett’s researches ; anecdotes new to English readers 
often light up her narrative ; and her writing is clear, unaffected, and generally 
vigorous,” —Academy, 


ONE-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
PADDY at HOME; or, Ireland and the 


Irish at the Present Time, as Seen bya Frenchman. Translated from the 
French, New Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 1s, 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM.|| By 


Rapa Iron (OLIVE SCHREINER). A New and Cheap Edition, 1s, ; cloth, {1s. 6d. 


The CHILD of STAFFERTON: a Chapter 


froma Family Chronicle. By the Rev, Canon Knox Littte. Orown 8yo0, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The BROKEN VOW: a Story of Here and 


Hereafter, By the Rev. Canon Knox Littte. Crown 8yo, 1s, ; cloth,‘ls, 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


MESSRS. BELL’S 


sensi siesta 4 rag tn by Miss OOBBE, 
reating of Dogs in their ationship to Man f i i 
Wasuion! be _ oe _— the Earliest Times, as 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


The FRIEND of MAN, and HIS FRIENDS 


—the POETS. By Frances Power Conse. 


LIST. 








BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 
The FARM and the DAIRY. By Professor 


J. P. SHELDON, formerly of the Royal Agricultural College, and of the 
Downton College of Agriculture, late Special Commissioner of the Canadian 
Government, Author of “ Dairy-Farming,” &c. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


MANURES and THEIR USES. A Handbook 


for Farmers and Students. By A, B, Grirrirus, Ph.D., F.R.S.Edin., F.C.S. 
Crown €vo, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


__ 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES of the STANDARD LIBRARY. 


ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS in FRANCE 


during the YEARS 1787, 1788, 1789. With an Introduction, Biographical 
Sketch, and Notes by M, BerHam-Epwarps. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


The WORKS of FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Whiston’s Translation. Revised by Rev. A. R. SuinteTo, M.A. With Topo- 
geome and Geographical Notes by Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.M.G. Vols. I. to 
IL, containing Life of Josephus and the Antiquities of the Jews. 
(Immediately. 


NEW VOLUME of the CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


“The ARGONAUTICA ” of APOLLONIUS 


RHODIUS. Translated into English Prose, from the Text of R. MERKEL, by 
Epwarp P. CoLerin@e, EK, Coll. Oriel, Oxon. 5s. 





Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 4s. 


CAS AR’S SEVENTH CAMPAIGN in GAUL, 


B.C. 52. DE BELLO GALLICO, Lib. VII. Edited, with Notes, Excursus, 
and Tables of Idioms, by the Rev. W. CookwortHy Compron, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Uppingham School. 


“A really admirable class-book. No one ought to find Cesar dull with these 
illustrations.””—Spectator. 
“The general character of the Notes is excellent.’”—Guardian. 


A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. 


With numerous Examples. By A. B. Basser, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., 10s. 6d. ; Vol. II., 123. 6d. 
(Cambridge: De1aHton, Bett, and Co.] 


The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of 
CONICS. By C. Taytor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College. Sixth Edition, 
Revised. With a Chapter on the Line Affinity. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6a. 

(Cambridge: Dr1gHtoy, BELL, and Co.] 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. 


By CuarLes PENDLEBURY, M.A. Consisting of 140 Papers, each containing 
7 Questions, and 357 more difficult Problems. Arithmetic Papers set at some 
of the most recent Examinations are appended. Crown 8vo, 2:. 6d.—A KEY, 
5s., in the press. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just ready, with many Portraits and Illustrations, cloth, 30s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
1840-79. 
VOLUMES III. AND 1V., COMPLETING THE WORK. 


By his Sons, 
W. P. GARRISON and F. J. GARRISON. 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for OCTOBER 
contains :— MOLIERE and SHAKSPERE,” by C. CoquE Lin, 
with Portraits of Moliére and the Author.—‘ BASE-BALL— 
for the SPECTATOR,” by Watrter Camp, IIlustrated.—‘ IN 
EAST SIBERIAN SILVER MINES,” by Grorce KENNAN, 
Illustrated.—‘ THREE JEWISH KINGS,” by Epwarp L. 
WItson, Illustrated.—‘‘ The LONGWORTH MYSTERY,” by 
Youne E. AL.ison, Illustrated.—‘ REMINISCENCES of the 
HERSCHELS,” by Maria MitcueE t, Illustrated.—“‘ SONGS of 
IRELAND;” &c. Price 1s. 4d. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





MRS. GREENOUGH’S POEMS. 


MARY MAGDALENE, and other Poems. 


By Mrs, Ricnarp GREENOUGH. Crown 8¥0, 2s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


CLERICAL and LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By the Author of “ Three-Cornered Essays,’ &. 2 vols. [Next week. 

FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Author of 
“ Through Green Glasses,” “ The Voyage of the Ark.” 2s. 6d. ‘ 

** All the synonyms of laughable, droll, and humorous may well be applied to 
these. There is something peculiarly tickling in the unsuspecting turns of 
expression to be found on every page.” —Atheneum. 

IRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 6s. 
“The facts set forth in clear array are of unquestionable value.”—Scotsman, 
MARRIAGE and HEREDITY ; or, Some Aspects of 

Social Evolution. By J. F. NisBET. 63. 

“Worthy of thoughtful and weighty consideration.”—Scotsman. 

BYE-PATHS and CROSS-ROADS. By Mrs. Panton, 
Author of “ Kitchen to Garret.” 63. 

“ Most people will find it exceedingly agreeable to lounge along her ‘ Bye-Paths 
and Cro:s-Roads.’ It is just the book to choose as a companion on an autumn 
holiday.”—Scotlish Leader, 

THE NEW NOVELS. 
OF HIGH DESCENT. By G. Manville Fenn. 3 


vols. [Next week. 
A TRUST BETRAYED. By John Tipton. 3 vols. 
ROY’SREPENTANCE. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. 


“The story is full of interest.’’—Atheneum, 


The STORY of a MARRIAGE. By L. Baldwin. 3 vols. 
“Tt contains several excellent character sketches drawn with real humour and 
insight.’’—Athenzum, 


A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L.Farjeon. 3 vols. 


“ Mr. Farjeon’s new novel is one of the best he has ever written.”—Academy. 


AT the MOMENT of VICTORY. By C. L. Pirkis. 

We An interesting story with a very exciting catastrophe at the end.”’— Pictorial 
orld. 

ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“ A very pleasant holiday volume.”—Literary World, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 
LEONORA. By William V. Herbert. 
The MASTER of RYLANDS. By Mrs. G. Lewis Leeds. 
A RUINED RACE. By Mrs. Sigerson. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 

The STORY of MARY HERRIES. By J. Francis. 

** As brighta book as a reader could wish for...... The story is fresh and natural.” 
—Scotsman. 
The CRIME of KEZIAH KEENE. By Mrs. Vere 

AMPBELL, 

“A powerful delineation...... Keziah Keene is a creature instinct with living 

reality.”—Athenaum, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 








MESSRS. GINN AND COS LIST. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. With 


Helps for Composition, Edited, with Notes, by A. Jamson Situ, M.A., 
Head-Master of King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. The 
Readings consist of sustained Extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, Gautier, 
Guizot, Comtesse de Ségur, ke. Crown 8vo, 263 pp., cloth, 3s. [Now ready. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Professor 


CHartes A. Youne, Author of “The Sun,” &c. With 250 Illustrations, 
8vo, 550 pp., half-morocco, 10s, 6d. 
“A grand book by a grand man.’’—Professor P1azzi SMYTH, 


HENRY V.—MACBETH—MERCHANT of 


VENICE. Hndson’s School Shakespeare is the Best Edition for School Use. 
The above and 20 other plays are published, each 1 vol., cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 
ls, The Edition has been commended by Professor Dowden and other 
eminent Shakespearians. 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of 


SHAKESPEARE. With an Historical Sketch of the Origin and Growth of 
the Drama in England. By Hrenry N. Hupsoy, LL.D., in 2 vols. large 


crown $yo, 16:, 
The COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK 


AUTHORS. The following are now ready, complete, Text and Notes :— 
INTRODUCTION to HOMER. 3s, , SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE. 4s. 
ILIAD—I.-III. 4s, EURIPIDES, BACCHANTES. 4s, 
ODYSSBY—I.-IV. 4s. EURIPIDES, IPHIGENIA. 4s, 
THUCYDIDES—Book I. 4s. 6d. PLATO, APOLOGY and CRITO, 4s. 
THUCYDIDES—Book V. 4s. PLATO, PROTAGORAS. 4s. 
THUCYDIDES—Book VII. 4s. ARISTOPHANES, CLOUDS. 4s. 
XENOPHON, HELLENICA—I..IV. 5s, | XSCHINES in CTESIPHONTEM. 

[Just ready. 
Also the Text of each separately, price 6d. 


BENCHWORK in WOOD. By W. E. M. 


Goss. Crown 8vo, 306 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“*A chef d’cuvre of technical literature...... thoroughly practical...... could 
hardly be excelled as a manual for technical schools.”’—Caspenter and Builder. 


The above are obtainable through all Booksellers, or direct from 
London: GINN and COMPANY, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Now ready at all Libraries, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL WINCHESTER: Wanderings in 


and abont the Ancient Capital of England. By Rev. A. G, L’EsTranag, 
M.A., Author of ‘The Village of Palaces,” &c. With numerous Illustra- 


tions, drawn on the spot by C. G. Harper. 
London; SPENCER BLACKETT and HALLAM, 35 St, Bride Street, 





SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8yo. 


THE COUNTY: 
A Story of Social Life. 





POCKET EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’s 
WORKS. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, bound in cloth, wit 
edges, price 1s 6d. per vol. 5 h cut or unent 


Vol. I., “WIVES and DAUGHTERS,” 
Is ready this day. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATI 
BIOGRAPHY.” aeieaes 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, price po tiny a: or in half-morocco, marbled 
Vol. XX. (FORREST-GARNER), of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Vol. XXI. will be published on December 23rd, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of Three Months. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 76. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 


containing :—“‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “ By Prowy,” S¥c., Chaps. 14-17—“ MOSTLY FOOLS,” 
—“A COURT-DAY in FIJI’*—“ LADY BETTY’S INDISCRE- 
TION’ —“ The HUNDRED GATES: a Dream of Bad Books” — 
“ WEEDS ”—“ On HAMPSTEAD HILL”’—And “The COUNTY” 
(concluded), Chaps. 37-40. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The ATTIC THEATRE. A Description of the Stage 


and Theatre of the Athenians and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens. 
By A. E. Haran, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 

*,* “My purpose has been to collect and piece together all the available informa- 
tion concerning the outward features and surroundings of the old Athenian 
dramatic performances; in other words, to write a History of the Attic Drama from 
the theatrical as opposed to the literary point of view.’’—From the PREFACE, 


For MATRICULATION, ROYAL UNIVERSITY of IRELAND, June, 1890, 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers. 


CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE of WYOMING: a Pennsyl- 


_— Tale, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. M. Fitz Giron, 





Just published, 8vo, stiff covers, 23. 6d. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the ANGLO-INDIAN CODES, 1887, 


18838. By WaiTLey Sroxes, D.C.L., late Law Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India. 


*,* Supplementary to Vols. I, and II, of the Anglo-Indian Codes, by the Sane 


Author. 
SUBJECT for the OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s, 


CHAMISSO'S PETER SCHLEMIHL. Edition for 
Schools. Edited, with Introductions Biographical and Literary, English 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by Emma 8. Bucnuerm. Uniform with the Claren- 
don Press Series of German Classics. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.. 


SCOTT’S MARMION. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Tuos. Bayne. Uniform with Professor Minto’s Edition of “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED and ENLARGED, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 18s, 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. By 


BarTHOLomeEw Price, M.A., F.R.S8., F.R.A.8., Sedleian Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Oxford. Vol. Il.—DYNAMICS of a MATERIAL SYSTEM. 
*,* Being Vol, IV. of the Saine Author's “ Treatise on the Infiinitesimal Calculus, 
NEW EDITION, REVISED and CORRECTED. 
Just published, extra fcap.'8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. _ Designed 


mainly for the Use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. FowLer, 
D.D., late Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, 
with a Collection of Examples. 


NEW EDITION of SWEET’S ANGLO-SAXON READER, REVISED 
and OORRECTED. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. 


With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By HENRY SWEET, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. "oo ; 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES sent free on application. 


London : 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Correr, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN AND COS NEW NOVELS. 


M. YONGE. 
ED CHANGELING; or, Three 


ss i . 2 vols. 
ath Years Two Centuries Ago. By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE o 
o~ me 12s, [Neat week, 


”  AROONED. By W. Clark Russell, 


thor of ‘ The Wreck of the * Grosvenor,’” &. 3 vole. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
ag rl cays :-—'* Mr. Clark Russell tells his story with vigour and 

fratness, It is fine, spirited reading, and heartily enjoyable.” 

AWFORD. 
F, MARION OR ‘ 

SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 
« With the Immortals,” “ Greifenstein,” “ Paul Patoff,”” ** Mr, 
Asthor of - Claudius,” “ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &. 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 
31s. 6d. 
The Athen 


By CHARLOTTE 
A REP 


By 


zum says :—“‘ The plot is skilfally concocted, and the interest is 
‘ed totheend, Asastory of incident the book leaves little to be de- 
suste The yarioas events, romantic and even ‘sensational, follow naturally 
a -eatly, and the whole is a very clever piece of work.’” ) 
” he Literary World says :—“ Carefal and finished studies of Italian life 
3 Sharacter into which he has pnt his best and most distinctive work. It 
and . ntinuation of his ‘ Saracinesca,’ and carries on the history of the 
li house of that name during the years that preceded the fall of the 
mae ower......4 story which never flags from the first page to the last.” 
~ Plas ow Herald says:—‘*‘ We may say at once that Mr. Crawford has 
i the se volumes continued the story of the fortunes of the Saracinesca with 
a sustained power which renders * Sant’ lario’ quite equal—indeed, in certain 
passages even superior to his chef d’ceuvre.”” 








MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. NOVELS._NEW VOLUME. 
The WOODLANDERS. By Thomas Hardy, 


‘Author of “ Wessex Tales,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Price 1s., No. 360, for OCTOBER, contains :— 


Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 34-37. (Concluded.) 
Verpi'’s “ OTELLO.” 








L 
2 
3, ARCHIBALD PRENTICE. By R. Dunlop. 

4, A Scuotastic Istanp. By J, Theodore Bent, 
5, ENGLISH BirDS OF PREY. 

6. KinsteeN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 7-9. 

7. 


CANADA AND THE JESUITS. By Goldwin Smith. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
Begins with the OCTOBER Number. Several new changes 
have been introduced. A Prospectus giving full details may 
be obtained from any Bookseller. The Magazine is now 
printed on thicker paper, a new and bolder type being used, 
and the letterpress is printed across the page. 


The English Ulustratey Magazine 


For OCTOBER, Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 


1, Portrait oF A Man. After Frans Hals. (Frontispiece.) 

2, On THE SouTH Coast. (To Theodore Watts.) By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

3. CHILDREN IN THEATRES. By Mrs. Jeune. 

4, CEyton. By Sir Frederick Dickson, K.C.M.G. With Illustrations. 

5, EncuisH GirLHoop. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE WHITE AND SILENT Nuns. By Henry W. Lucy. With Illustrations. 

. PameLa. By the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther. 

. FALLEN May. By B. Middleton Batchalor. 

), THe EmpossInc OF METALS. By W. A. S. Benson. 

0, RonpEav. By Walter Crane. Illustrated. 

11. A Home.ess Love. By Violet Fane. 

12, WaGNER IN BayrevuTH. By George Bernard Shaw. With Illustrations. 

13. Tue Ring oF AMasis: A RomAncE.—To be continued. Chaps. i and 2, 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton. 

14, THe Lanours OF THE XII. MontHS—OcTOBER: A DESIGN, 
Sumner, 

*," Single Numbers, 61.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including Double 

Number, 63. 6d.; ov if by post, 8s, 6d. 


wom 


With Illustrations. 


~ 


By Heywood 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


TWELFTH EDITION, to a great extent Rewritten, with 500 Illustrations, 

post 8vo, price 14s. 

KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 
Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; and Vincent DorMeR Harris, M.D. 
Lond., Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
and DOWNSTAIBS. 


U PSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
Cenatitien at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
D. ntral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 

onations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.~—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., Pall Mall East, 8,W. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


A REPLY to DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 


By the Author of “* Supernatural Religion.” 1 vol, 8vo, 6s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Enquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 
NEW BOOK on GRAHAM of CLAVERHOUSE. 


CLAVERS, the DESPOT’S CHAMPION - 


a Scots Biography. By A SourHERN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘This is the most judicial, the most careful, the most impartial, and satisfyi 
Life of Claverhouse that has yet appeared...... Tf impartiality aud lucidity can oan 
this work should make an end of the Claverhouse controversy.” —Scottish Leader. 


CRICKETING SAWS and STORIES. By 
Horace G. Hurcutyson. Consisting of Scraps of Advice to Daffers (chiefl 
on Points of Cricketing Culture) by one of them—of Saws not sharp enoug 
to hurt anybody, and of Stories picked up betwen the Innings, With Recti- 
linear Illustrations by the Author. Price 1s. 


** Ought to be in the hands of everybody who can or could, or believes that h 
can or could, play cricket.’’—St. James's Gazette. A eine 


A PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING 


the ENGLISH and AMERICAN MONEY asa STEP towards a UNIVERSAL 
MONEY. Bythe late WALTER Bagenor. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


*,* This little book has been long out of print, and is republished in vi f 
a b view 0 
the Monetary Congress which has been held in Paris during the present month. 


TACITUS.—The ANNALS, Book XIV. 


Edited by Jouy R. Wortuineton, B.A, With Notes and Index, feap. 8vo, 2s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888. By F. Max 
MULLER, K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THREE LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 


LANGUAGE and ITS PLACE in GENERAL EDUCATION. Delivered at the 
Oxford University Extension Meoting, 1889. By F, Max Mitier. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 


THEATRE de la JEUNESSE. Twelve Little 


French Plays for Schoolroom and Drawing-Room. By Mrs, Huex BELL, 
Author of ** Petit Théatre des Enfants.” Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 

‘‘ The idea of teaching French in this way is decidedly good. The language is 
that of every-day life, and the structure is necessarily correct and idiomatic. To 
commit even a single play, thoroughly understood, to memory is a great gain ; 
— to master the twelve is to go far towards mastering French.”"— Educational 

ews. 





NEW NOVELS. 
WILD DARRIE: a Story. By Christie 


Morray and Henry Herman. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
A moving story, with carefully drawn characters, well balanced between the 
strong effects of its human sentiment and the sustained interest of its adventurous 
action.”"—Atheneum. 


SUCH is LIFE: a Novel. By May Kendall, 


Author of ‘‘From a Garrett’ and “Dreams to Sell,” Joint Author of 
**That Very Mab.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


“The cleverness of this story is manifest on every page.’’—Atheneum, 
‘* A book that may be read with genuine pleasure.” —Scotsman. 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


By James Baker, Author of “ John Westacott,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


* A graceful little romance, which will be especially attractive to all who know 
Lynmonth and its neighbourhood.” —Graphic, 


The TANGENA TREE: a True Story from 


Madagascar. By AGNes Marion. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—OCTOBER. 


ConTENTS. 


THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S.—Part II. Chaps. 23-26. 
THE DRAMATISATION OF NOVELS 
JP eee 
WAITING FOR THE “ KHIVA”? .....cccssceeessseeses 
WIRE ORR ate. ca'esnattcaseaexascatssescns aeansacedacs Nahesee a 
MRs. FENTON: aSketch. Chaps, 7-9 ... 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP ............... 
THE “ DONNA” AND THE STRIKE 


By Water Besant. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
By KE. Nessir. 

By M. Rowan. 

By Henry Harries. 

By W. E. Norris, 

By ANDREW LANG, 

By THE EpDITOR. 














Now ready, price Sixpence, 


THE NEW REVIEW.—OCTOBER. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


CONTENTS, 

A NEW POEM.—“THE THROSTLE.”................ By Lord Tennrsoy, Poet- 
Laureate. 

THE GREAT STRIKE.........cccsscesseeesseee sesseeereee, BY CARDINAL MANNENG and 
JouN BURNS. 

THE NEW JOURNALISM............ccseeececeeceeeesees By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 

WEAK POINTS IN OUR INDIAN EMPIRE ... *, or oe TEMPLE, 
Arte, fr. 


By OswaLp CRAWFURD. 

By the Rev. SamveL A, 
BARNETT. , 

By Professor VAMBERY. 

By FrepEeRick GREENWOOD. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF OPORTO....... eoceesceee . 
WHITECHAPEL..........:::ceeeereecseressetsseseeseesenennees 


THE SHAH’S IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE...... 
COMMERCE AND WAR.. 






By the Lady MippLETON and 
Constance F, GorDON 
Cummine. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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WALTER SMITH & INNES 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
JACK O'LANTHORN. ByC. R. Coleridge. 2 vols., 12s. 
APPLES of SODOM. By M. Bramston. 2 vols., 12s. 








THREE LITTLE MAIDS;; or, the Chronicles of Acacia 


Garden. By Mary BATHURST BEANE. 4to, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. By Ellinor Davenport 


Apams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
PAUL’S FRIEND. By Stella Austin. Illustrated, 5s. 


MAKERS of MULLING. By C. R. Coleridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
LIL. By the Author of “Tip-Cat,” &. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PRINCE VANCE. By Eleanor Putnam and Arlo Bates. 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


SOAP-BUBBLES. By Isabella Weddle. Illustrated by 
d. 


T. Pym. 2s. 6 





HALF-HOUR PLAYS. 
By AMABEL JENNER. Crown 8v0, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
1. RUMPELSTILSKIN. 
2. TOMMY TROUT and the OWL. 
3. JACK and the BEANSTALK. 
A SILVERLOCKS and the THREE BEARS. 
‘ { The SNOW QUEEN. 
5. LITTLE PRIT. 
Each Play sold separately, price 6d. 
JUJUBE. A Tale of Humanity in 1887. 


Hornisrook. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


FRIDAY’S CHILD. 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
The SOUL’S HOURGLASS. Translated from the 


Horologium of Drexelius. Edited by the Rev, Canon ATKINSON. Being a 
Book of Devotions for the Twenty-four Hours, 3s. 6d. 


The HISTORIC RELATION of the GOSPELS. By the 


Rev. J. J. Hatcomse, Rector of Balsham, Cambridge. Being an Essay 
toward Re-establishing Tertullian’s Account. {In the press. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GARiBALDI. 
Authorised Translation by A. WERNER. 
3 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


With a Supplement by JESSIE — MARIO, including Fac-similes of some 
etters. 


By Isabel 








Garibaldi’s Reminiscences, written at different periods, were published at Florence 
in January, 188. Signora Mario’s Supplement contains explanatory matter 
and additional biographical facts for the advantage of English readers. 

* These volumes are interesting and important. This is the first important Life 
of the famous General which has been published in English.” —Athenewm. 

“The story of Garibaldi’s life will have a peculiar charm to lovers of daring 
adventure, especially as it is told in his own words.’’—Morning Post. 

** Of this autobiography it may be said, what can be said of very few others of 
its class, that most readers will lay it down with a higher opinion of its author 
and subject than they had when they began to read it.”"—Scottish Leader. 

** Shows that, as a hero on the simple, old lines, there has scarce been any like 
him in our century.’”’—Scotsman. 

**A book of absorbing interest.”—Truth. 


IN HIDING. By M. Bramston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“* A story which, in respect both of literary finish and power in the ti 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND Covs 
NEW LIST. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL BOULANGER. 


By FRANK TURNER, Private Secretary to Count Dillon. 
8yo, 10s, 6d., with Portraits, Fac-simile Letter, &c, 

“Will undoubtedly excite considerable interest. Written i ‘ 
ward, simple style.”’—Pa'l Mall Gazette. ‘* The life of one who, for the wahttor. 
is the most interesting personage in public life...... Written by a thorough ment, 
admirer.”’—St. James's Gazette. “ Very interesting.’—New York Herald. omg 





— 
NEW NOVEL by Mr. F. C. PHILIPS, AUTHOR of “ag 1y 
A LOOKING-GLASS,”’ &. ms 


YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 


By F.C. PHILIPS, Author of “ Little Mrs. Murray,” ‘* Lucy Smith,” & 








SIX-SHILLING EDITION NOW READY. 


JOHN NEWBOLD’S ORDEAL. By Thos, 


PINKERTON. 

The Spectator says that it is “an unmistakably clever book ‘ 
often recalls the literary handling both of Authony Trollope rg) +s 
Norris, it is an original book as well. By the few who know and love good wi k 
it will be found thoroughly enjoyable.” or! 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘ It is fresh, full of humour, never bitte 
The writer’s character-sketches are brimful of cleverness.” 

The British Weekly says :—‘‘ There is enough in Mr. Pinkerton’s book to mak 
him a reputation. He will soon take a prominent place among novelists,” , 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE, the EARLY 


LETTERS of. Edited by D. G. Ritcurr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus 
College, Oxford. With a new Portrait, Letters, Seals, and Views. 8v0, 12: 


An INDISPENSABLE COMPLEMENT to “GRIMM.” 


TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Edited, from 


the Swedish of Prof. V. RypBErG, by Rasmus B. ANDERSON. Large 8yo, 2ls 

“ An indispensable part of the mythological library ; students who neglect it vill 
do so to their own blame and loss. A solid piece of hard work. Has a ye 

— index.”—Saturday Review. * A work of great erudition and completeness,” 
—Scotsman, i 


r in its satire, 











From SCHOPENHAUER’S “ PARERGA,” 


RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other Essays, 
Translated by T. B. SaunpERS, M.A. 23. 6d. 
Contents :—Religion—Pantheism—Books and Reading—Physiognomy—Pey. 
chology—The Christian System. . tate 
Uniform with the above, red cloth, gilt lettered, 2s, 6d. each :—Civilisation: 
its Cause and Cure. dward Carpenter.—Quintessence of Socialism. Dr, 
Schiiffle. “ Precisely the manual needed. Brief, lucid, fair, and wise.’—British 
Weokly.—The Religion of Socialism. FE. Belfort Bax.—The Ethics of Socialism, 
= tee wee Also, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d.:—Darwinism and Politics, D, G, 
itchie, M.A. 








" Dr. BRIDGER’S BOOK on INDIGESTION. 


DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion Perfect and 


Imperfect. By A. E, Bripgrer, M.D. 4s, 6d. ‘*A cleverly writte 
readable book.” —Lancet, hati 


A MANUAL of HOME NURSING. By 
Louisa E, DosBréE. With a Preface by Mary Scuar.ies, M.D. Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 6d, 

“It would be difficult to over-praise it.”’—Scotsman. 
‘Of great practical value.””—Graphic. 
**A sound, sensible, and comprehensive little handbook.’’—Saturday Review, 


ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, The STUDENT'S 


MANUAL of. Adapted, from the German of Professor Von Gizyckt, by Dr. 
STANTON Colt. 4s. 61. 


PSYCHOLOGY, The STUDENT’S MANUAL 


= Fase from the German of Professor Krrcuner, by E. D. Drovext, 
8. 6d. 

















and development of character, marks a distinct advance on anything the author 
has heretofore achieved. The interest is skilfully sustained from the beginning 
to the end.”—Scottish Leader. 


A HOUSEFUL of GIRLS. By Sarah Tytler. 
cloth, 6s. 

* From Miss Sarah Tytler we are safe to receive no melodramatic balderdash, 
no uncouth and meaningless sentences, no violation of the truths of common life. 
©A Houseful of Girls’ is in the manner familiar to Miss Tytler’s readers—a 
straightforward talesimply told. The heroines are four young charming sisters.” 
—Saturday Review, 


IN the SPRING-TIME. By Alice Weber. 


cloth, 6s. 
**The young heroine is one of those who, neither perfect nor remarkable, has 
a story that deserves to be recorded.”—Morning Post. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘TIP-CAT,” “ LADDIE,” &c. 
PEN. By the Author of “Tip-Cat,” ‘‘Laddie,” ‘‘ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission,’”’ &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
* There is no unforced fidelity to Nature in the studies of the two little girls, 
Pen and Tre,.”—Saturday Review. 
¥ a. plot, though slight, is effective, the pathos is genuine, and rings true,” 
—Atheneum. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. New and Cheap Edition, with 2 


Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 33.'!6d. 


“Her character is one of the most beautiful things we have met in fiction...... 
altogether genuine, refreshing, delightful.”—Scotsman. 
** Full of tender pathos and humour.”—John Bull, 


TIP-CAT. Cheap Edition, with 2 Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
**We welcome another tale by the anonymous author of ‘ Laddie.’ 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 


mi I In this 

unassuming story genuine humour, pathos, and much observation of human, and 

— children’s, nature are displayed, together with a delightful style.”— 
umes, 


WALTER SMITH and INNES, 31 and 82 Bedford Street, Strand. 





A CRITIQUE of KANT. By Professor Kuno 


FiscHEr, Translated by Dr. W. S. HoveuH. 8vo, 6s, 


** No better book could be found as an introduction or companion to the study 
of Kant’s works.” —Schoolmaster. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 
Edited by Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxon. 


LATIN. Accidence, 1s. 6d.; Syntax, ls. 6d.; First 
Reader and Writer, ls. 


ENGLISH. Analysis and Syntax, ls.; Accidence, 


1s.; *Examples and Exercises. 

FRENCH. Accidence, ls. 6d. *Syntax, ls. 6d. 
*First Reader and Writer. 

GERMAN. Accidence, ls.6d. Syntax, 1s. 6d. First 
Reader and Writer, 1s. 

GREEK. *Accidence. *Syntax. *First Reader and 
Writer. * Ready shortly. Others in course of preparation. 
A NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION is NOW READY. 


The CYCLOPADIA of EDUCATION. Con- 


tributed by many of the most Eminent Educational Specialists, and Edited 
by A. E. Fitetcuer, Thick 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
__ “The appearance of the ‘ Cyclopedia of Education’ is, or ought to be, a most 
important event in the growth of our educational literature, and teachers who 
take my advice will avail themselves of its cheapness.”—Rev. R. H. QuICK, im 


the Journal of Education. 
By M. E£. 














HIGH SCHOOL LECTURES. 


G. Hewett, A.Q.C., Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Napier, New 
Zealand. 3s. 6d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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CHATTO AND WIN DUS'S ANN OUNCEMENTS. 


CLARK RUSSELL'S COLLECTED STORIES. 
The ROMANCE of JENNY HARLOWE, and Sketches of Maritime Life. 


_By W. CLARK RUS SSELL, Author of “ «The My stery of the ‘ Ocean Star,’”’ &. With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


The BELL of ST. PAUL’S. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &. 3vols. [yov, ist, 
FETTERED for LIFE. By Frank Barrett, Author of “ Lady Biddy Fane,” &ec. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [October 12th. 
PASSION’ ss SLAVE. By Ricuarp As#e KrvG, Author of “The Wearing of the Green,” &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. O. [October 20th, 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. Soa 














CUT by the MESS. By ArtHur Keyser. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Immediately. 
LILY LASS. By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P., Author of “Dolly,” &. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Shortly. 
ROGUES. By R. H. Suerarp. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, Is. 6d. [Shortly. 


The GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL: containing a Complete Novel, “ THEREBY HANGS a TALE,” by T. W. Speianr, . 


_ of ‘* The Mystery of Heron Dyke, ” &e. A ese Extra Caries AS Hamber of the Gentleman’s Mages ine. y Demy 8vo, picture cover, ls. | November. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Watrer Besant. With 32 Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The LEGACY of CAIN. By Witxre Contins. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
TALES of TO-DAY. By Grorce R. Sims, Author of “ The Dagonet Reciter,” Kc. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The DEAD HEART. (The Story of the Play now being produced by Mr. Henry Irving at the Lyceum Theatre.) By 
CHARLES GIBBON, wane of ** Robin Gray,” &c. Post 8vo, Illustra ted boards, 2s. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
A STUDY of BEN JONSON. By AtcerNon CHARLES SwinBuRNE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. | Shortly. 
THOMAS BEWICK and HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dosson. With 95 choice Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, square 8vo, 6s. 


WITCH, WARLOCK, and MAGICIAN: Historical Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft in England and Scotland. By W. 
H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Dewy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. immediately. 


THE ARTIST IN THE HOUSE. 
The ART of DECORATION. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets, Author of “The Art of Beauty,” “Chaucer for Children,” &c. 


With Tinted Fr: ontisp iece and 7 74 iMustratione Cheaper Edition, square 80, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW BOOK OF POPULAR MEDICINE. 
FOODS for the FAT: a Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. By NarHanieL Epwarp Davies, L.R.C.P., 
Author of *‘ One Thousand Medical Maxims,” &. Crown Svo, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. (Immediately. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, 4c. 
FIVE THOUSAND MILES in a SLEDGE: a Mid-Winter Journey across Siberia. By Lionen F.Gowine. Witha 


Map by E. Weller, and 30 Illustrations by O. J. Uren. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 


A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY of the THAMES, from its SOURCE DOWNWARDS. By A.S. Krausse. With 340 


Illustrations. Post 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 























————— 








One Shilling Monthly. l Fourpence Monthly. One Shilling Monthly. 
BELGRAVIA. | SCIENCE-GOSSIP: THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
ContENTS FoR OCTOBER. | A Monthly Medium of Interchange and Gossip for Contents For OCTOBER. 


Students and Lovers of Nature. Backing Currp: a TALE oF RoyaL Ascor. By 


Passion’s Stave. By Richard Ashe King. 

BrerrayeD. By Richard Downey. Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &e. Charles T. C. cemen, — saat 
sina EarLy Mormonism y Fre arraclough. 

Tue E1cutu Day. By W. H. Stacpoole. ConTENTS ror OCTOBER. Goan te Waa Willis, 


| 
b 
| 
: - | 
A Sment Witness. By Richard Marsh. | CONCERNING THE QuiNcE-TREE, Tue SEconD Part or “Faust.” By H- Schiitz 
| 
| 
| 


CEREUS GRANDIFLORUS. By B. Tue Cuckoo’s Sona. | Wilson. 
My First Brier. By John K. Leys. Notes on Economic Botany. Illustrated. Our West AFRICAN Possessions. By H. R. Fox 
A Mv "s Bequest. By Felix Eliot ** CLEVER SALLY” AT THF ZOO, | Bourne. 

UMMY Q . : Notes on New Books. Somes RECENT ScIENTIFIC ADVANCES. By Alfred J. 
Miss Poote’s BLunpDER. By J. Acton Lomax. | Leprosy. H. Orespi. 
Love THE ConquEeROR. By Edward Sydney Tylee. | Tue Minsummer Nicut’s Sun. Illustrated. IprPLEPEN: Rounp AND ABour AN OLD DEvoN 
Fiounper’s Quest. By F. J. Andrew. | A Successrut Day’s GEoLOaIsING. Illustrated, VittaGe. By W. G, Thorpe. 

| Funeus Forays IN THE Forest oF DEAN, Some REMINISCENCES OF THE AUTHOR OF “JANE 

A Love-8torr. By Mary Macfarlane. | ASTRONOMY. Eyre.” By Francis H. Candy. 
Patent No, 59, 188-. By T. P. Alexander. | Our ScrentiF1c Directory. ' THE PRAISE OF SOLITUDE—IMAGINARY TRAVELS— 
So Mucu ror Lovers’ Vows. By M. E. W. NOTES AND QUERIES. IMAGINARY Lire ON Mars. By Sylvanus Urban 





WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Woman in White. With Illustrations by Sir Joun | The New Magdalen. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C. 


GibErT and F. A, Fraser. | 8S. Remnuarpt. 
Antonina. Illustrated by Sir Joun GripeErr. The Frozen Deep. [Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. 
‘ i noi | AHONEY. ‘ 
Basil. Illustrated by Sir Joun GiLbERT and J. Manoney. The Law and the Lady. Illustrated by 8. L. Fipes and 
Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir Jonn Guperr and J. SypNry Hatz. 
Manone. | The Two Destinies. 
The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir Joun Gitzerr. | The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by Antuur Horxins. 
Queen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir Joun Gitpexrt. | The Fallen Leaves. 
My Miscellanies. With a Steel-Plate Portrait of Witxre | Jezebel’s Daughter. 
CoLuins, | The Black Robe. 
The Moonstone. With Illustrations by G. Du Mavrirr and Heart and Science: a Story of the Present Time. 
RASER. | | Sa No. ” 
Man and Wife. Illustrated by W. Smatt. | | The oe Genius 


Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by G. Du Mavarier and | Little Novels. 


Epwarp HvucuHes. 


Miss 3 . :, 
is or Mrs With Illustrations by 8S. L. Fitpzs and Henry The Legacy of Cain, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL WORKS. 
BISHOP FRASER’S LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


By Joun W. Diaeue, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool; Hon. Canon of 

Liverpool ; Author of “Godliness and Manliness,” ‘‘ True Religion,” &c. ; 

also Editor of ‘‘ Bishop Fraser’s Sermons.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, i ot 6d. 
tober. 


THOMAS WILLIAM ROBERTSON, The 


PRINCIPAL DRAMATIC WORKS of. With Memoir by his Son. Illus- 
trated with 6 Photogravure Portraits of J. Hare, Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, 
F. A. Sothern, H. J. Montague, and George Honey. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, £1 1s. [ October. 


The QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS: a 


Series of Political Biographies. Edited by Stuart J. Rerp, Author of “ The 
Life and Times of Sydney Smith.” 

The Volumes will contain Portraits, and will be published at periodical intervals. 

Size, croun 8vo, bound in cloth, price 2s, 6d. each, Full particulars on apprication. 


MEMORIES of FIFTY YEARS. By Lester 


Wattack. Large-Paper Edition of 50 copies, printed on extra plate paper, 
small 4to, boards, cloth back, Autograph in gilt letters, £3 33, net; Ordinary 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (October. 


OLIVER CROMWELL and HIS PROTEC. 


TORATE: an Elucidation drawn from Contemporary Evidence. By 
REGINALD F. D. Paterave, 0.B., Author of “ The Chairman's Handbook,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, [Shortly. 


LIFE of HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Edited by her Son, Rev. CHARLES E, Stowe. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 500 pages, 
with Illustrations, cloth. [ October. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: her Life, Letters, 


and Journals. Edited by Epnau D.Cuenry. With 2 Portraits of Miss 
Alcott, and a View of her Concord Home. 450 pages, crown 8yvo, atab 
ctober, 


REMINISCENCES of a BOYHOOD in the 


EARLY PART of the CENTURY: a Fragment of a Life. A New Story by 
an Old Hand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Ready. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. In the Series 


of ‘ American Statesmen.’”?” By Henry Casor Lopes, Author of ‘* Alexander 
Hamilton” and“ Daniel Webster” in this Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 12s. (Ready. 


SYLVANUS REDIVIVUS (Rev. J. Mitford). 


With a Short Memoir of his Friend and Fellow-Naturalist, Edward Jesse. By 
Mrs. Houstoun. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. (October. 


MY LIFE as an AUTHOR. By Martin 


Farquuar Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of ‘* Proverbial Philosophy,’”’ &c. 
With a Portrait of the Author. New and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, cloth extra, 

7s. 6d. (Ready. 
The volume is almost unique in this respect, that it includes reminiscences, in- 
cidents, and anecdotes of a remarkable life extending over more than seventy years, 


ENGLISHMEN in the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. By Joun G. Auger, Author of ‘‘ The New Paris Sketch-Book.” 
Crown 8vv, cloth, 73. 6d. ‘ eady. 
“ Mr, Alger’s work is decidedly interesting, and in great part will be more or 
less novel to most people.””—Saturday Review. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT: a Personal 


Memoir of his Early Art Career. By Henry Buacxsurn, Author of 
** Academy Notes,” ‘‘Breton Folk,” &c. With 172 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BLACKMORE (R. D.)—KIT and KITTY: 


a Novel. By R. D. Buackmore, Author of ‘ Lorna Doone,” “ Springhaven,” 
&ec. 3 vols. crown 8vo, (November. 


BLACK (WM.)—In FAR LOCHABER. By 


Wit11am Brack, Author of ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat,” “A 
Daughter of Heth,” &, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


otober. 
BYNNER AGNES SURRIAGE. 
By Epwin Lassetrer Brynner, Author of “ Damen’s Ghost,” ‘* Penelope's 


(E. LL.) 
Suitors,” &. Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. ctober. 


CUMBERLAND (S.)—The VASTY DEEP: 


a Strange Story of Tu-Day. By Stuart CumBERLAND, Author of ‘‘ The 
Rabbi's Spell,” “The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 68. [Octoder. 


EARL (H. P.)--RANDALL TREVOR. By H. 


P. Eart, Author of “‘ His Sisters,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Ready. 


EASTWOOD (F.)—In SATAN’S BONDS. 


By F. Eastwoop, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. (October. 


RUSSELL (W. CLARK).—BETWIXT the 


FORELANDS. By W. Crark Russsxt, Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the 
* Grosvenor,” &c. 1 vol., Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. (November. 


TYTLER (S.)—DUCHESS FRANCES. By 


Sarau TYTLER, 2 vols. crown 8vo0, cloth. (November. 











TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
FRIESLAND MERES, and THROUGH the 


NETHERLANDS: the Voyage of a Family in a Norfolk 
Henry Montacu Doveusty, Author of ‘Summer in Broadleng. Woy 
about 50 Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. [Now ready, 


AUSTRALIA TWICE TRAVERSED: the 


Romance of Exploration, beinf a Narrative compiled from th 

Five Exploring Expeditions into and through Oontral and aden ee 
from 1872 to 1876. By Ernest Gries, Fellow and Gold Medalist of tho Ren 
Geographical Society, London. With 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations 
2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra. Shortly, * 


The LAND of an AFRICAN SULTAN. 


Travels in Morocco. By Watrer B. Harris, F.R.G.S. (“ Al Ai ‘= i 
numerous Iilustrations by Aleck Berens. Crown 8vo, Ce 0s. 6a.” bade 


A Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, at 31s, 6d., net. Full Prospectus 
on application, tate eine aia [ October, 


JOURNAL of VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘ENTER. 


PRISE’ in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. As Recorded by Admiral 
Sir Ricuarp OoLLinson. With Introduction by his Brother, Major-General 
Cottinson. Demy 8yo, cloth. L Shortly. 


THROUGH ATOLLS, and ISLANDS in the 


GREAT SOUTH SEA. By Frepericx J. Moss, Member of the House of 
Representatives, New Zealand. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 8s, 6d. [Octuber, * 


TROOPER and REDSKIN. Recollections 


of Life in the North-West Mounted Police, Canada. By Joun G. Donxry, 
With Map, and Portrait of the Author, crown 8yo, cloth, 8s. 6d. [Oztober, 


BLACKS and BUSHRANGERS; or, Adven- 


tures in North Queensland. By E. B. Kennepy. With 8 Original Illustra- 
tions by Stanley Berkeley. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. [Now ready. 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Life by the 


Shores of the Victoria Nyanza. By Ropert P. Asug, M.A., late of the 
Church Missonary Society’s Nyanza Mission, With Illustrations and a new 
Map, specially drawn, of Eastern Equatorial Africa. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“Mr. Ashe writes with a full and generous appreciation of the great qualities 
of the Christian hero,” —Saturday Review. 


THROUGH DAVID’S REALM. By Rev. 


E. &. pz Grote Tompxins, With 200 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
CITY LEGENDS. By Will Carleton, 


Author of “ Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” “ City Ballads,’ &c. Special 
Edition, Illustrated, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d.; and Ordinary Edition, crown 
8vo, boards, 1s, [ Ready. 


The TRAGEDIE of MACBETH. By William 
SHAKESPEARE, With 27 Etchings on Copper, and other Text Illustrations, 
by J. Moyr Smith. (Prospectus on application.) [Now ready. 

ARTIST’S PROOF EDITION, limited to 125 copies, each copy signed by the 

Artist, with Illustrations in Colours, royal folio, half-bound best morocco, £35 5s, 

net. ORDINARY EDITION, imperial 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


The RIVALS. By Richard Brinsley 


SHERIDAN. Illustrated by Frank H. Gregory. (Prospectus on application.) 

ARTIST’S PROOF EDITION, limited to 50 copies, numbered and signed, 

imperial 4to, appropriately bound, £5 53. net. ORDINARY EDITION, imperial 
4to, cloth, gilt top, £2 12s, 6d, net. (Shortly. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S SKETCHES. 


A Collection of about 200. With an Introduction by Henry Buacksorn, 
Editor of ‘‘ Memoirs of R. Caldecott,” ‘*‘ Academy Notes,” &c. Demy to, 
picture boards, 2s, 6d. [Now ready. 


SIR LUDAR: a Tale of the Days of Good 


Queen Bess. By Tatsot Barnes REED, Author of “The Fifth Form at St. 
Dominics,”’ ‘‘ The Willoughby Captains,’ &. With numerous Lilustrations, 
crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


ADRIFT in the PACIFIC. By Jules Verne, 


Author of ‘ Around the World in Eighty Days,”’ ‘‘ The Clipper of the Clouds,” 
&c. Over 60 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


The CONQUEST of the MOON: a Story of 


the Bayouda. By ANDRE Lavriz. Numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


LOST in AFRICA: a Tale of Adventure. 


By F. H. WinpEr. With 8 Llustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


The ART of HOUSEKEEPING: a Bridal 


Garland. By Mrs. Hawers, Author of ‘ Beautiful Houses,” ‘The Art of 
Beauty,” &. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED, By Frank R. 
Srocxton, Author of “The Late Mrs. Null,” “The Hundredth Man,” &. 
i on by Joseph Pennell, Alfred Parsons, and others. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 72. 6d. 








Full List of owr New Books post-free on application. 
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